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NEW LEITZ WIDE FIELD BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE With Inclined Eyepieces 


Outstanding Advantages: 


1. Greatest range of mag- 
nification 5x — 216x 

2. Highest brilliancy and 
crispest sharpness of the 
image 

3. Rapid objective changer 
does not obstruct the view 
to the object stage 

4. Complete series of mi- 
croscope stands for inter- 
changeable adaption of bi- 
nocular body 


E. LEITZ, INC. 


60 East roth St., New York City 


BRANCHES: 
Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 

















PRECISION ~ 
INCUBATION 


Incubating routine and laboratory research demands a 








precision type of incubator such as is made by Castle. A 
Castle is a guarantee of absolute precision of control and 





constant uniformity with never so much as a degree vari- 
ation between top and bottom of chamber when loaded. 





The Castle “550” is tripple walled, with water jacket, 
which accounts for the unusually accurate results even 
when loaded. Has 3 removable shelves and practically 
no space is wasted by heaters or controls... the space 
is 98% usable. 


WRITE FOR INCUBATOR BULLETIN 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 


canine ae 1212 UNIVERSITY AVE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Laboratory Model 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ROCHESTER MEETING 


Edited by Dr. HENRY B. WARD 
PERMANENT SECRETARY 


Rocnester, New York, is to welcome the associa- 
tion on Tuesday, June 16, 1936, for a three-day ses- 
sion, terminating there on Thursday evening, June 18, 
when the assoeiation adjourns to convene again the 
following day in Ithaca for the remainder of the sum- 
mer meeting. This unusual arrangement was entered 
into hecause of the semi-centennial of Sigma Xi, which 
had invited the association to designate this event as 
} an integral part of the summer meeting for 1936. 
This is the ninety-eighth meeting of the association 
and the second to be held in Rochester, for the forty- 
first meeting in August, 1892, was in the same city. 
It is also the second to be held at Ithaca, as the fifty- 
sixth meeting was held there in June, 1906. 





The first meeting in Rochester was held in August, 
1892, and was the forty-first in the record of the asso- 
ciation. On that occasion three famous geologists are 
listed among the officers of the meeting: Professor 
Joseph Le Conte, of the University of California, was 
president of the association; among the vice-presidents 
was Professor H. 8. Williams, of Cornell, often spoken 
of as the founder of Sigma Xi, and Professor H. L. 
Fairchild served as local secretary. For the coming 
meeting Professor Fairchild has been given the place 
of honorary chairman; Professor J. Edward Hoff- 
meister is chairman, Dr. W. R. Line, secretary, and 
R. L. Thompson, treasurer. On the general committee 
some thirty members of the faculty of the University 
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of Rochester and leaders in ecivie life of the city are 
organized in various subcommittees to perfect ar- 
rangements for the activities of the meeting. 


THE ROCHESTER REGION 


(Material furnished by the Local Committee) 


The city of Rochester, with a population of about 
400,000, is located at the falls of the Genesee River, 
extending along its banks for about ten miles to its 
mouth on Lake Ontario. It is in many ways an ideal 
location for a summer meeting because of its normally 
mild summer climate and its location within easy reach 
of the Lake Ontario beaches, the famous Finger Lake 
region, and other points of scenic interest, such as 
Niagara Falls and the Letchworth State Park. 

Within the city the visitor will find many points of 
interest. One of the chief of these is the Genesee 
River, which at the south end of the city crosses the 
New York State Barge Canal. A barge channel is 
maintained along the river to the center of the city 
at the Court Street dam. At this point the river enters 
a rocky bed, passes over five waterfalls, then flows in 

a deep gorge through the northern part of the city 
to its mouth on Lake Ontario. Two city parks, 
Maplewood Park and Seneca Park, are maintained 
on opposing banks of this gorge, connected by the 
beautiful Veterans Memorial Bridge spanning the 
gorge 200 feet above the river. At the mouth of the 
river is located Ontario Beach Park with a fine publie 
bathing beach. Further east on the lake shore is 
located Durand Eastman Park with a bathing beach 
and public golf course. There are many other city 
parks, some of which have noted floral displays. 
Highland Park, a few minutes’ drive from the Univer- 
sity River Campus, contains 3,900 varieties of trees, 
shrubs and perennials, including an unusual display 
of lilacs, peonies, azaleas and other flowers. Genesee 
Valley Park, located on the Genesee River adjacent to 
the River Campus, is equipped with a publie golf 
course, playgrounds and pienie sites. 

Industrially the city of Rochester is of unique in- 
terest to scientists, being the home of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, the Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Taylor Instrument Companies, the Ward Nat- 
ural Science Museum, the Stromberg Carlson Radio 
Company and other scientific centers. Excursions will 

be arranged to the factories and research laboratories 
of most of these companies. 

Within easy reach of Rochester there are many 
points of unusual scenic and historic interest. To the 
south and west of Rochester lies the heart of the 
famous Finger Lakes region, less than an hour’s drive 
from the city. This region contains six large lakes, 
varying from eleven to forty miles in length, together 
with numerous smaller lakes. These are surrounded 
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by a rugged wooded region, with many hills rising ty j 
an altitude of over 2,300 feet. There are nine sta, 
parks in this region, covering more than 5,000 acre, 
and containing many gorges, waterfalls and othe 
points of unusual scenie interest. There are 1,((j 
waterfalls in the region, one of them being over typ 
hundred feet high. Visitors driving from Rocheste 
to Ithaca will pass through the heart of this regio, 
and will find it worth their while to arrange a toy 
which will take them through Bristol Hills district, 
Watkins Glen, Taughannock Falls and other points 

Fifty miles south of Rochester, on the upper Genesee 
River, is located Letchworth State Park, containing 
some of the most notable waterfalls and river gorge 
scenery in eastern United States. The park contains 
many camping and pienie sites and a museum of In. 
dian relies. 

Many visitors will be interested to plan their trip 
in such a way as to include Niagara Falls and Buffalo, 
ninety miles west of Rochester, or the St. Lawrence 
district and the Thousand Islands, about one hundred 
and fifty miles to the northeast. The mountainow, 
regions of southern New York State and northem 
Pennsylvania offer many attractions and tempting 
camping sites for the tourist on vacation. Complete 
information and road maps for visitors who are plan- 
ning automobile tours may be obtained by writing to 
J. Allan Doyle, Rochester Convention Bureau. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


The University of Rochester, which will be host to 
these meetings, is a non-denominational, privately en- 
dowed institution organized in 1850. As a result of 
generous gifts of the late George Eastman and of a 
extensive endowment campaign in 1920 the university 
has undertaken a considerable expansion of its activ- 
ties since that time. It now consists of the College of 
Arts and Science, the Eastman School of Music and 
the School of Medicine and Dentistry. The College of 
Arts and Science is subdivided into a College for Me 
and a College for Women, with separate campuses 
The old campus, located on University Avenue % 
Prince Street, now houses the College for Women and 
contains many fine buildings, both old and new, 1- 
eluding a Memorial Art Gallery. 

Most of the association section meetings will be hell 
on the River Campus of the College for Men. This 
campus, which was first occupied in 1930, is located on 
a beautiful site overlooking the Genesee River and 
eludes an exceptionally fine group of modern college? 
buildings. Most of the science research laboratories 
are located on this campus, as well as the beautiftl 
Rush Rhees Library. The men’s dormitories, wher? 
some of the visitors may be housed, are located her: 
as well as Todd Union, where meals will be served. 
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| he facilities of the new men’s gymnasium and swim- 
ning pool will be available to visiting scientists. The 
search laboratories of the science departments will 
» open for inspection, and guides will be provided 


or those who wish to visit points of interest on the 


ampus. 
The School of Medicine occupies a new group of 


uildings located within five minutes’ walk of the River 
ampus. These buildings were erected in 1924 at the 
‘me the Medical School was organized and contains 
»me of the most modernly equipped medical research 
aboratories in the country. The Strong Memorial 
ospital of the University of Rochester and the 
Rochester Municipal Hospital are included in the 
rroup. A number of the meetings of the Section on 
{edical Sciences will be held at the Medical School, 
vhere cafeteria service is also available. 

The Eastman School of Musie oceupies a group of 
buildings in the downtown section, including the beau- 
iful Eastman Theater, in which the general meetings 
vhich are open to the publie will be held. 













- Sigma X1 Semi-CENTENNIAL 


On Friday morning members of the association and 
ts associated societies will proceed to Ithaca, N. Y., in 
such manner as meets with personal approval. Rail- 
oad and bus service as well as private autos may be 
tilized. Full information will be available at regis- 
ration desks, where a representative of the Sigma Xi 
Society will be in attendance. Those desiring to par- 
icipate should make arrangements at an early date in 
brder to insure the best service. Secretary Ellery, of 
Sigma Xi, writes, “It is the desire and hope of Sigma 
\i that all members of the A. A. A. S. and associated 
societies will find it possible to attend the meetings and 
bther events scheduled for Ithaca.” 

The American Association for the Advancement of 

Science will thus join the Society of Sigma Xi in cele- 
brating at Cornell University on June 19 and 20 the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the society. 
he program will be comprised of three sessions— 
Vriday afternoon and evening, and Saturday fore- 
noon, 
The Friday afternoon program will include an ad- 
dress on “The Service of Sigma Xi in the Universities 
of the Future,” by President Karl T. Compton, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. On Friday 
evening the Semi-Centennial address will be given by 
President Max Mason, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
on “Science and the Rational Animal.” 

On Saturday morning, after presentation of the 
Semi-Centennial awards two addresses will be given, 
on “Accomplishments and Future of the Physical Sci- 
ences,” by Dr. Willis R. Whitney, in charge of research 
of the General Electric Company, and “Accomplish- 
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ments and Future of the Biological Sciences,” by Dr. 
Frank R. Lillie, president of the National Academy of 
Sciences and chairman of the National Research 
Couneil. 

Two additional items in the celebration will be of 
especial interest to members of Sigma Xi. On the 
afternoon of June 19 there will be held a reception in 
honor of the surviving founders of Sigma Xi, to whom 
special invitations to attend the celebration have been 
sent. During the program on the morning of the 20th, 
there will be unveiled a tablet erected at Cornell Uni- 
versity by the Society of Sigma Xi to commemorate 
the founding of the society. A large number of dele- 
gates from the several chapters and many invited 
guests will attend the celebration. 

Cornell University has provided for the accommo- 
dation of guests by opening its residential halls. Re- 
quests for reservations should be sent at an early date 
to Professor C. C. Murdock, Department of Physies, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Meais will be served 
at Willard Straight Hall, the student union on the Cor- 
nell campus. The Cornell Chapter of Sigma Xi will 
present a complimentary buffet dinner to delegates and 
guests on the evening of June 19. 


Press SERVICE 


(From Austin H. Clark, Director) 


Representatives of all sections of the press are co- 
operating with the association for the purpose of 
making known throughout the entire country, and also 
abroad, the proceedings of the Rochester meeting. 

We who are occupied with science in this country 
receive our support directly or indirectly from the 
American public. Year by year the public is becoming 
increasingly interested in what we are doing. Their 
knowledge of what we are doing comes to them through 
the medium of the press. So it is incumbent upon the 
members of the association to provide the press with 
all the material it may wish to use. 

All who will present papers or addresses at 
Rochester are requested to make sure that the Press 
Service is supplied with copies of their manuscripts 
as long in advance as possible. Two copies of each 
paper, each accompanied by an abstract, should be 
sent to the Press Service at Washington. 

Manuscripts are made available for study by the 
representatives of the press as soon as received. The 
earlier they are received the more time there is to study 
them and to prepare full and accurate accounts of 
their contents. Early receipt of manuscripts is of 
great benefit and advantage to all concerned—espe- 
cially the authors. 

The Press Service is for your benefit, as well as for 
the benefit of the association and of science as a whole. 
Its suecess depends upon your cooperation. 
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HEADQUARTERS AND REGISTRATION 


General headquarters for the meeting and the main 
registration office will be in the Museum, Dewey 
Building, River Campus, University of Rochester. 
This building is readily reached from other buildings 
on the campus and will be a convenient gathering 
place for members attending the meeting. The office 
of the permanent secretary will also be located in this 
building. A branch registration office will be in oper- 
ation in the main lobby of Strong Memorial Hospital, 
where sessions of societies related to medical sciences 
will be held. Officers of the association will be 
quartered in the Hotel Seneca, which will be the hotel 
headquarters. Further information regarding hotels 
and other living quarters in Rochester will be found 
in Science for April 17, 1936. Mail, telegrams, etce., 
may if desired be addressed to Registration Head- 
quarters, A. A. A. S., Dewey Building, River Campus, 
University of Rochester. 

Registration will be open upon payment of a fee of 
$1.00 to all persons who are interested in the advance 
of science and education. Each registrant receives a 
copy of the program, identification card and badge. 
Registration will be necessary for attendance upon the 
general reception, participation in excursions and 
other events. 

For the convenience of those arriving early, a regis- 
tration desk will be in operation in the Hotel Seneca 
on Monday afternoon from 2:00 to 5:00 o’clock. 
The registration offices on River Campus will be open 
at 9:00 a. M., on Tuesday, and will remain in opera- 
tion throughout the period of the meeting. 


TRANSPORTATION 


No arrangements will be made for reduced railroad 
rates on the convention plan. This is due in part to 
the confused situation in connection with the proposed 
reduction of the regular rates now being considered by 
a number of the Eastern railroads. It is therefore 
advisable for all who are planning to attend the 
Rochester meeting to consult their local ticket agent 
for information regarding the possibility of summer 
excursion fares and other reduced rates. Members are 
urged to bear in mind the Semi-Centennial celebration 
of the Society of the Sigma Xi and if possible to have 
their tickets routed through Ithaca with stop-over for 
this event after the sessions at Rochester. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The evening general sessions will be held in the East- 
man Theater, which is located down town within easy 
reach of the hotels. It is a finely equipped and 
beautiful music hall and motion picture theater, seat- 
ing over 3,000 people and admirably adapted for the 
larger audiences of the general sessions and for the 
reception on Wednesday evening. 
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Dr. C. E. K. Mees, director of research, Eastng 
Kodak Company, has consented to address the genen| 
session on Tuesday evening on “Color Photography 
The lecture will be illustrated with both lantern gij, 
and motion pictures, demonstrating the most re 
developments in the use of color in this field, 

The Maiben Lecture for 1936 will be given » 
Wednesday evening by Dr. Charles Camsell, depyj 
minister of mines for the Dominion of Canada. }, 
Camsell has been for many years a leader in scieniig, 
work; he is a former president of the Royal Socig, 
of Canada, well known by his geological research 
and writings and welcomed at scientific confereng 
at home and abroad. The lecture will be an illustrat 
address on a four-thousand-mile flight over nor 
western Canada that Dr. Camsell made in Angiy 
1935. The important observations made at that tin 
were mainly geographical and concern the nortlen 
termination of the Rocky Mountain system. The a 
dress, while non-technical in character, contains ne 
and significant data on a cross-section of the Canaiix 
Cordillera. The speaker is well known in our sis 
nation as a leader in research and in public addr 

Dr. Carl Snyder, who was retiring vice-presidet 
last year of the Section on Social and Economic $¢. 
ences, was prevented by illness from presenting his 
address at Saint Louis. He has been for many yeas 
statistician of the Federal Reserve Bank of New Yoi 
and was formerly president of the American Statistic 
Association. His address as retiring vice-presidatt 
will be given on Thursday evening on the subject “Tie 
Role of Capitalism in Civilization.” 

The Ecological Society of America is sponsoring tl 
general symposium for the Rochester meeting on th 
topic, “Scientific Aspects of Flood Control.” Thi 
will be covered by speakers on three general heading 
which indicate the chief aspects of the problem: “For 
estry in Relation to Flood Control”; “Land Use 
Relation to Flood Control”; “Engineering in Relation 
to Flood Control.” Men of scientific standing and 1 
tional repute will discuss the question, but it is nt 
possible to announce names of speakers at this date 

The general subject constitutes one of the mo 
pressing problems in the field of conservation atl 
touches the field of ecology and different sections 
the association at many points. In the light of recell 
events the subject has special significance for tl 
country at the present time. Both the scientificall 
trained public and those who are not technically 
formed are deeply concerned in ascertaining the fat 
in the case, in learning what has been done to sol 
the problem and what further measures must be unde 
taken to prevent future disasters. The symposia wl 


be held in the Strong Auditorium on the River Camp! ™ 


on Thursday afternoon at 3. 
Various societies and sections have adjusted thet 
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programs to avoid conflicts and permit wide general 
participation in this consideration of a great public 
roblem on a strictly scientific basis. 

Last fall the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company of 
Rochester communicated to the executive committee 
that at about the time of the meeting in Rochester the 
950,000th microscope would appear from their plant. 
They suggested that the association might like to co- 
operate in awarding the microscope to some investi- 
gator who had done outstanding work in one of the 
biological sciences. It was suggested that a committee 
be appointed to consider the selection of some living 
American scientist who had made an outstanding con- 
tribution for the welfare of mankind through the use 
of the microscope as a tool in his researches. The 
matter was discussed very fully by the executive com- 
mittee, and it was voted to approve the general plan 
and incorporate the event in the program of the 
Rochester meeting. As a result of conferences and 
correspondence the subcommittee reported to the ex- 
ecutive committee in April, recommending that the 
award of the microscope be made to Dr. F. G. Novy, 
of the University of Michigan, in view of the funda- 
mental significance of the researches he had made. 
The report was approved and unanimously adopted. 

The Bausch and Lomb Optical Company has invited 
the association to a complimentary luncheon at the Oak 
Hill Country Club on Thursday noon. It seemed ap- 
propriate to have the award presented to the recipient 
at that time. Dr. E. G. Conklin, the president of the 
association, will preside and will introduce Mr. Edward 
Bausch, who will make the presentation. Dr. Novy 
has consented to be present and to make a brief talk 
on some of the results of microscopic research which 
have been of specifie significance for human welfare. 
Members and visitors will secure cards of admission 
at the time of registering in Rochester. 


SocraL Events 


Following the Maiben Lecture on Wednesday eve- 
ning, President Alan Valentine and the trustees of the 
University of Rochester will give an informal recep- 
tion to visiting scientists in honor of the officers and 
members of the American Association. 

The Section on Geology and Geography is planning 
a special luncheon on Wednesday, with short talks 
in recognition of the Centennial of the New York 
State Geological Survey. 

On Wednesday evening a dinner for the bacteriolo- 
gists is contemplated. Other groups are considering 
similar special luncheons or dinners, concerning which 
further information will be given in the printed pro- 
gram or can be obtained on registration in Rochester. 

On Tuesday noon a luncheon meeting of the See- 
tion on Social and Economie Sciences will be held at 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. The speaker 
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will be Mr. Harper Sibley, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; he will speak on “Individual 
Initiative versus Government Control in Community 
Organization.” 


Excursions, FIELD TRIPS AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

The region about Rochester offers special attrac- 
tions for field studies in natural history, and sections 
and societies are planning to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered. Many field trips are already 
organized in geology, botany and anthropology, and 
by various special groups. Precise data regarding 
these items, some of which are optional and some of 
which are necessarily limited to special groups or in 
number of participants, will be obtainable on registra- 
tion in Rochester. The local committee has given 
special attention to organizing these trips and pro- 
viding for their guidance. If the number and inter- 
est warrant, the Section on Anthropology will arrange 
a visit to a neighboring reservation of the Six Nations. 
The Association of Official Seed Analysts of North 
America will have excursions to trial grounds and seed 
establishments in the vicinity of Rochester. 

The laboratories and plants of the chief industrial 
concerns in Rochester have arranged for visits and 
inspection of their facilities and products at different 
times during the meetings, so that individual groups 
may enjoy better opportunities than could be had 
through a single inspection by a larger body of visi- 
tors. This will also enable special society groups to 
give attention to those features of more particular 
interest in any industry. Registration for such trips 
will be arranged after arrival in Rochester. 

Some exhibits and demonstrations are being planned 
by various societies and incorporated in their pro- 
grams. Special notice should be given to exhibits in 
bacteriology by the department at the University of 
Rochester and to exhibits and demonstrations by the 
Rochester Section of the International Association for 
Dental Research, which are sponsored by both groups 
giving the dental program. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 

The executive committee of the association will meet 
on Monday afternoon and evening and the council wiil 
hold its first session on Tuesday morning at 9. Later 
sessions will be held at the same hour on other days 
as decided. By rule all business is presented to the 
council through the executive committee. Members 
are requested to forward items for the council to the 
permanent secretary’s office in Washington on or after 
June 10 to the Hotel Seneca, Rochester. 

Full data regarding participants, time and place 
of various events and other details will be found in the 
official program of the meeting, which will be dis- 
tributed to members on registration in Rochester. 
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SECTION MEETINGS AND SOCIETY 
PROGRAMS 


The Section on Mathematics (A) will hold a session 
on Thursday. Among the speakers will be Professor 
Cassius J. Keyser, of Columbia University, on “The 
Role of Infinity in the Cosmology of Epicurus,” and 
Professor Temple R. Holleroft, of Wells College, on 
“Curves on Algebraic Surfaces.” 

The Section on Physies (B) has arranged three 
joint symposia. On Tuesday morning the symposium 
will be a joint one with the Section on Geology and 
Geography, on problems of common interest to phys- 
ics and geology, mainly concerned with recent develop- 
ments in radioactive age determinations and geo- 
thermal studies, with papers by Dr. R. D. Evans and 
Dr. W. D. Urry, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and others to be announced. On Wednes- 
day morning the symposium will be a joint meeting 
with the American Meteorological Society, on mass air 
analysis and its application in weather forecasting. 
It is expected that Dr. W. R. Gregg, of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, Dr. H. C. Willett, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and others will partici- 
pate. The symposium should be of great interest to 
all those wishing to gain information concerning the 
new developments in weather forecasting based on the 
work of Professor Bjerknes, of Norway. The third 
symposium on Thursday morning will be on the sub- 
ject of physiological effects of radiations. Among 
the speakers expected to participate are Dr. B. M. 
Duggar, of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. D. W. 
Bronk, of the Universiiy of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
B. O’Brien, of the University of Rochester. After- 
noon excursions will be arranged to the plants of the 
Eastman Kodak and Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
panies. During the meetings it is expected that a high 
altitude balloon will be released by Dr. L. F. Curtiss, 
of the National Bureau of Standards, in cooperation 
with the Institute of Opties of the University of 
Rochester. The balloon will be of a type recently 
developed at the Bureau of Standards and equipped 
for sending data to the ground on temperature and 
barometric pressure by radio signals. It is expected 
that it will carry photographic plates for the registra- 
tion of high energy cosmic rays. 

The American Meteorological Society plans to have 
meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday. Papers given 
on Tuesday morning will include one by Dr. K. O. 
Lange, of Harvard University, on “Radio Meteorogra- 
phy,” and one on “The Solar Climate of Madison, Wis- 
consin,” by Erie Miller. An outstanding feature of 
the program will be a lecture by Dr. Bradford Noyes, 
Jr., of the Taylor Instrument Companies, on ther- 
mometers. A trip to the laboratories of the Taylor 
Instrument Companies is planned for Tuesday after- 


noon. On Wednesday a joint symposium with the 
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Section on Physics will be -held, on the subject of gi, 
mass analysis and its application in weather for. 
casting. 

The Section on Chemistry (C) celebrates its fifty. 
fifth anniversary in Rochester, the city in which pm 
of its founders and most active proponents formerly 
lived and worked. In 1873 at a meeting of the ass. 
ciation being held in Newport, R. I., a group of chey. 
ists formed themselves 
Professor Samuel P. Lattimore, first professor of 
chemistry at the University of Rochester, as chair. 
man, and asked permission of the officers of the asso. 
ciation to form a subsection of chemistry withiy 
Section A. This was granted. The subsection de. 
veloped so rapidly that by 1881 chemistry was made 
Section C of the association. The action of the com. 
mittee, headed by Professor Lattimore, marked the 
first step in a nation-wide organization of American 
chemists. It is of interest to note that the meetings 
of the section will be held this June in the fine chem. 
ical laboratory at the University of Rochester, which 
bears the name of one of its illustrious founders, 
Samuel P. Lattimore. According to present plans the 
meetings of the section will cover two days, Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Wednesday morning will be de- 
voted to a symposium on immuno-chemistry. Dr. A. 
B. Hooker, of Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston, will 
give a general paper on the chemistry of immunity, 
and it is anticipated that papers dealing with the role 
of fats and of carbohydrates in immunity and sero- 
logical investigations will be presented. Cary! P. 
Haskins, of the General Electric Research Laboratory 
in Schenectady, has promised a paper on “Problems 
in the Biological Fixation of Atmospherie Nitrogen 
at Ordinary Temperatures and Pressures.” On Wed- 
nesday afternoon Professor J. W. McBain, of Stan- 
ford University, together with T. F. Ford and D. A. 
Wilson, will present a paper on “New Methods of 
Studying the Surfaces of Ordinary Solutions.” Dur- 
ing the same session Professor Wilder Dy Bancroft, 
of Cornell University, with W. E. Heming and John 
E. Rutzler, Jr., will deseribe “The Mechanism of 
Anesthesia in Insects.” If time permits, one or two 
other papers on physical-chemical topres will follow. 
These will probably be “A Phase Rule Study of the 
Calcium Arsenates,” by G. W. Pearce and L. B. Nor- 
ton, of the New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and “The Relation of Spatial Structure and 
Chemical Behavior of Solid Iron Oxides and [ron 
Oxide Hydrates,” by Oskar Baudisch, of the Institute 
of Balneology, Saratoga Sp~ings, N. Y. The titles of 
two papers on vitamin research have been received 
from members of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station and will be given on Thursday 
morning. They are: “The Effect of Various Extrac- 
tion Procedures upon the Determination of Ascorbic 
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Acid by Chemical Methods,” by G. L. Mack, D. K. 
Tressier and R. B. Dearborn, and “The Decomposi- 
tion of Ascorbie Acid by Metallic Catalysts,” by G. 
L. Mack and Z. I. Kertesz. Other papers on organic 
chemistry, probably dealing with research on dyes 
closely related to the cyanine dyes which have proved 
so valuable as photographie sensitizers, are expected. 
The section meeting is being arranged by the Rochester 
Section of the American Chemical Society as an inter- 
sectional meeting in cooperation with the Eastern and 
Western New York and Cornell Sections of the Chem- 
ieal Society. : 

The Section on Astronomy (D) will hold a session 
for papers on Thursday morning. “The Spectrohelio- 
scope of the Van Vleck Observatory” will be the sub- 
ject of a paper by Dr. Frederick Slocum, director of 
the Van Vleck Observatory at Wesleyan University. 
Dr. Robley C. Williams, of the University of Michigan 
Observatory, will speak on “Aluminizing the 37-inch 
Reflector of the University of Michigan.” Other inter- 
esting speakers are expected to contribute to this pro- 
gram. 

The Section on Geology and Geography (E) will 
feature a recognition of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the New York State Geological Survey; therefore 
most of the program will deal with problems of New 
York State and related geology. On Tuesday morning 
at a joint session with the Section on Physies papers 
will be read by R. D. Evans, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and others, dealing with radio- 
activity and the age of the earth. On Tuesday after- 
noon there will be an option of two field trips, one de- 
voted to stratigraphy, the other to glacial geology. 
On Wednesday morning a symposium on New York 
and Pennsylvania stratigraphy will include papers by 
Bradford Willard, Frank M. Swartz, Marshall Kay, 
Louis W. Ploger, John T. Sanford and Tracy Gillette. 
George B. Cressey will be toastmaster at a special 
luncheon on Wednesday noon, when Rudolf Ruede- 
mann and Chris Hartnagel will tell about the past and 
present activities of the State Survey. Following the 
luncheon there will again be the option of stratigraphic 
and glacial field trips. The Thursday morning pro- 
gram will be devoted to papers on structure, oil and 
gas occurrence, pre-Cambrian problems and glacial 
geology in New York State. Speakers will include 
Wilmot Bradley, G. B. Richardson, George B. Cressey, 
Nelson C. Dale, Earl T. Apfel, Alfred C. Hawkins and 
George H. Chadwick. 

The American Society of Plant Physiologists, the 
Physiologieal Section of the Botanical Society of 
America and the American Society for Horticultural 
Science will cooperate in a joint program. On Wednes- 
day morning a session is to be devoted to a symposium 
on “The Physiology of Reproduction in Higher 
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Plants.” This will include a discussion of recent de- 
velopments in photoperiodism, vernalization, nutrient 
balance and carbon nitrogen ratios. The Wednesday 
afternoon session is to comprise a series of invitation 
papers on photosynthesis and enzymatic processes. 
Hotel accommodations can be had close to the meet- 
ings, most of which are in the new campus of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, a short distance from the city. 
Professor H. C. Thompson, of Cornell University, is 
chairman of the program committee and will endeavor 
to assist those planning to attend. Executive commit- 
tee meetings are planned for Thursday and Friday. 
Members are requested to submit to the secretary, W. 
F. Loehwing, Iowa City, Iowa, such matters as they 
desire to put on the committee agenda. 

The Section on Anthropology (H) will meet on 
Wednesday and Thursday. The Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences will be host to the section. The pro- 
gram will center about the Indians of the New York 
area, their prehistory, history and present-day status. 
Dr. Arthur G. Parker, director of the museum, will 
diseuss eulture-patterns of the New York Tribes. Wii- 
liam N. Fenton, of the U. S. Indian Service, Tona- 
wanda Reservation, will diseuss their social organiza- 
tion. William A. Ritchie, of the Rochester Museum, 
and Dr. Donald Cadzow, of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, will present papers on the arche- 
ology of New York State and adjacent areas. It is 
planned also to have a general discussion of “physical 
types, based not only upon the remarkable skeletal 
material collected by Dr. Parker and Mr. Ritchie, but 
upon living groups as well. If the number and inter- 
est warrants, the members of the section will be given 
the opportunity to visit a neighboring reservation of 
the Six Nations. 

The Section on Social and Economie Sciences (K) 
will be represented by two separate group meetings, 
one in economics and one in sociology. The economies 
meeting will take the form of a symposium on “Social 
Security” and will be held on Wednesday afternoon. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Carl Snyder, for many 
years statistician of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City; Craig Cochrane, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and a representative of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Social Security Board at 
Washington. On Tuesday morning the sociologists 
will conduct a round-table discussion on the subject, 
“The Réle of Mental Hygiene in Student Guidance,” 
to be led by Dr. Erie Kent Clarke, associate professor 
of medicine and director of the division of psychiatry 
at the University of Rochester. An article by Dr. 
Andrew Akelaitis on “Student Guidance at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester,” giving case illustrations, will be 
mimeographed and made available in advance to pro- 
vide a common background. Any one planning to at- 
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tend this discussion may secure a copy by writing to 
Dr. Paul Pigors, 42 Prince Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
On Tuesday at 12:15 there will be a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. The 
speaker is Harper Sibley, president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Section on Engineering (M) will hold sessions 
on Wednesday and Thursday mornings. On Wednes- 
day morning Professor Earl Church, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will speak on “Aerial Photogrammetry—a 
New Science.” The application of aerial photography 
has grown rapidly in recent years, and the difficulties 
involved have increased so that better and better tech- 
nique has been demanded. Professor Chureh is an 
authority on this subject who has done considerable 
pioneering, and his paper should be of wide interest. 
“Administrative Engineering at Cornell University” 
will be the subject of a paper by Professor J. R. 
Bangs, Jr., of Sibley College of Engineering at Cor- 
nell University. He will show why the administrative 
engineering curriculum was adopted and how the vari- 
ous economic and socialized courses were used to make 
it up, a subject of great interest at this time when so 
much attention is being devoted to revising engineer- 
ing curricula. On Thursday morning Car] L. Shapiro, 
assistant metallurgist of the Haleomb Steel Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will discuss “Factors Influencing the 
Alpha-Gamma Iron Transformation in Carbon Tool 
Steels,” a subject on which he has conducted extensive 
research. A paper on “Grain Size and Its Influence 
on the Manufacture of Steel Wire” will be read by 
B. L. McCarthy, metallurgist of the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The knowledge of this 
subject has been added to extensively in recent years 
so that it has become one of the most interesting devel- 
opments, and it is expected that the speaker will pre- 
sent much new and interesting information resulting 
from his work in this field. “The Microcharacter as a 
Research Tool” will be the subject of a paper by W. 
E. Conley, W. J. Conley, Harold J. King and Laurence 
Unger, of the University of Rochester, who have been 
engaged in investigations on the hardness of metals 
and alloys during the past four years. The micro- 
character is a comparatively unknown research tool 
which has possibilities that are hardly appreciated at 
this time. An attempt will be made to show how use- 
ful it ean be in solving many problems in the applica- 
tion of alloys and in the study of fundamental strue- 
ture of such materials. The work has been done in 
close cooperation with Mr. Bierbaum, vice-president 
of the Lumen Bearing Company of Buffalo, who de- 
veloped the instrument. 

The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences will de- 
vote its sessions on Wednesday morning to photogram- 
metry. The interest in this development of a combina- 
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tion of surveying and aerial photography has grown i, 
this country during the past few years, and in 1934 th, 
American Society of Photogrammetry was organized, 
Both the institute and the society are acting as spop. 
sors of this meeting. Papers covering new develop. 
ments as well as the major problems of the science yj 
be presented at the meeting. The necessity of map. 
ping large areas more quickly and with greater ecop. 
omy has brought about the employment of aerial pho. 
tography in connection with surveying. Special] 
equipment of cameras and plotting machines has heey 
developed for this highly specialized work both in this 
country and abroad. Lieutenant O. S. Reading, of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, who is to be one of 
the speakers at the meeting, is responsible for the de. 
velopment of the latest type of multi-lens camera, 
This camera has nine lenses, which record on one piece 
of film twenty-four inches square areas as large as 
five hundred square miles from an altitude of twenty 
thousand feet. The United States Government is 
using aerial photography in practically all its major 
mapping problems. The Soil Conservation Service is 


mapping vast areas in connection with its problems, ' 


Marshall S. Wright, in charge of this service, will de- 
scribe the methods used in making planimetric and 
contour maps. The research work done by the Army 
Air Corps at Wright Field in the use of aerial photo- 
graphs for producing certain maps by an aeropro- 
jector will be discussed by Captain Louis J. Rumaggi, 
of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. Other in- 
portant problems, such as films, lens requirements and 
apparatus especially adapted to photogrammetry as 
well as the final use of maps made by aerial photog- 
raphy, will be discussed by other speakers. Leon T. 
Eliel, of the Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Ine., will pre- 
side. In the afternoon a visit will be made by men- 
bers attending the meeting to the laboratories of the 
Eastman Kodak Company at Kodak Park. 

The Section on Medical Sciences (N) will hold ses- 
sions on Wednesday and Thursday. The Subsection 
on Dentistry will also have sessions on Wednesday, and 
the Subsection on Pharmacy will hold one session on 
Thursday morning. The outstanding feature of the 
program of the section will be the memorial session 
on Thursday morning in honor of Theobald Smith. 
This will be a joint session with the Central New York 
Branch of the Society of American Bacteriologists. 
It will be opened by an address by Dr. Simon Henry 
Gage, of Cornell University, commemorating the work 
and life of Theobald Smith, the title of which will be 
“Theobald Smith; Investigator and Man.” It may be 
recalled that Theobald Smith published his first scien- 
tifie publication with Dr. Gage. Dr. Edwin G. Conk- 
lin, president of the association, will preside at the 
memorial session. 
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The Theobald Smith memorial address will be fol- 
BS, wed by a series of scientific papers dealing with bac- 
iological subjects. Dr. R. J. Anderson, of Yale 
niversity, Will present a paper on his chemical studies 
1 the wax fractions of the tubercle bacillus. Dr. 
Augustus B. Wadsworth, of the Department of Public 
ealth, Albany, will diseuss some of the practical 
»roblems in the serum therapy of bacterial infection, 
$d Dr. Thomas Ordway, of the Albany Medical Col- 
ege, will present some of his observations on pneu- 
Cd Dr. George P. Berry and Dr. Helen M. Ded- 

Bick, of the University of Rochester, will give a paper 
mn the transformation of the virus of rabbit fibroma 
Shope) into that of infectious myxomatosis (Sana- 
eli). The question of the coexistent infections of 
ndividual cells by more than one filterable virus will 
he discussed by Dr. Jerome T. Syverton and Dr. George 
D Berry, of the University of Rochester. The session 
vill be brought to a close by a discussion of gonococeal 

fection from the standpoint of diagnosis by the cul- 
ural method and of fever therapy, by Dr. Charles M. 

‘arpenter, of the University of Rochester. This will 
be illustrated with motion pictures. 

The section will hold a joint meeting on Wednesday 
with the Western New York Branch of the Society of 
Experimental Biology and Medicine. The program 
will consist of a variety of topics. A paper entitled 
‘Some Aspects of Muscle Creatine” will be read by 
Dr. Victor C. Myers, of Western Reserve University. 
Dr. I. Newton Kugelmass, of New York City, will dis- 
uss the question of “Modifying Milk for Infants’ 
Digestion.” Papers on the “Clinical Significance of 
the Plasma Proteins in Tuberculosis” and a paper 
on “Alcohol and Jts Influence upon Phenomenon of 
Impulse Transmission in the Peripheral and Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System” will also be presented. 

The Subsection on Dentistry reports that the 
Rochester Section of the International Association for 
Dental Research, in conjunction with the Rochester 
Dental Study Club, is planning a one-day meeting on 
Wednesday. The morning program will consist of a 
symposium on “Dental Caries.” Ten papers will be 
presented which report research on tooth decay as 
influenced by diet, saliva, bacteria, heredity, and in 
relation to chemical and physical properties, histo- 
pathological and pathological changes. The afternoon 
session will open with a paper on “Bacteriophage in 
Relation to Oral Infection.” Other papers will be 
given, including one illustrated by moving pictures. 
Scientific demonstrations and exhibits will be given by 
members of both dental groups sponsoring the meeting. 

The Subsection on Pharmacy will hold a session on 
Thursday morning, and a very interesting program 
has been arranged. Dr. Marvin Thompson, of the 
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University of Maryland, will present a paper on “A 
Comparison of the Pharmacological Syndromes of 
Ergostetrine (Ergotoxine, Ergobasine, Ergotocin, 
Ergonovine) and the Ergotoxine-Ergot Alkaloids.” 
Another paper related to this subject will be given 
by Dr. E. I. Evans, of the University of Chicago, who 
will discuss “The Minimal Emetic Dose for Fluid- 
extract of Ergot, Ergotoxin, and Ergonovine.” “A 
Further Study of the Effect of Cyanide on Rat Sar- 
coma” will be presented by Dr. John C. Krantz and 
associates at the University of Maryland. “Variations 
in the Toxicity of Strychnine” will be discussed by Dr. 
James C. Munch, of Temple University. The program 
will also include papers by Dr. H. B. Haag, Medical 
College of Virginia; Dr. Heber W. Youngken, Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy; Dr. H. V. Arny and 
Dr. W. C Mende, Columbia University College of 
Pharmacy; Dr. F. K. Riggs and Dr. A. Beaty, Rutgers 
University; Dr. L. 8. Tice and Dr. W. G. Batt, Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science; and Dr. 
William Reindollar, Bureau of Chemistry, Maryland 
State Department of Health. 

The Central New York State Branch of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists will hold sessions on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. The Wednesday morning session 
will be a joint symposium with the Rochester Section 
of the American Chemical Society, on the subject 
“TImmuno-chemistry.” One of the outstanding speak- 
ers will be Dr. Sanford B. Hooker, of Evans Memorial 
Hospital, Boston. Arrangements are being made to 
have several other speakers who will present papers 
on closely allied topics. Sessions for the reading of 
papers on bacteriology will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday morning. At the Wednesday 
afternoon session Dr. Robert 8. Breed, of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., will 
speak on the systematic relationships of the red chro- 
mogenic bacteria, and Dr. David H. Bergey of Phila- 
delphia will discuss the genus Staphylococcus. A 
paper on the oxygen supply of aerobic cultures in 
liquid media will be read by Professor Otto Rahn, of 
Cornell University, and one on a water-soluble form 
of alpha naphthal and its inhibitive action upon the 
intestinal flora of the human subject by Herbert C. 
Carel, of Redondo Beach, California. Grace Kimball, 
of Cornell University, will discuss the influence of 
magnetism upon the growth of yeast, and Leslie A. 
Sandholzer, of the University of Rochester, will speak 
on some properties of bacteriophage purified by ad- 
sorption and elution methods. On Wednesday evening 
there will be a dinner for the bacteriologists. On 
Thursday morning the bacteriologists will participate 
in the Theobald Smith memorial program arranged 
jointly with the Section on Medical Sciences. Scien- 
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tific demonstrations and exhibits will be presented in 
the Medical School Building of the University of 
Rochester. 

The Association of Official Seed Analysts of North 
America will convene on Tuesday morning. A com- 
prehensive program has been arranged with three in- 
vited speakers. Excursions to trial grounds and seed 
establishments in the vicinity of Rochester have been 
planned to follow the formal program of papers for 
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each day. On Friday morning the entire ASSOCitigg 
will move to the State Experiment Station at Ceneny 
to visit that institution and more particularly the Seal 


testing laboratory and seed control fields there, Ty, 


day’s program will also include round-table and Bron 
conferences in the laboratories. Special emphasis ang 
attention is being given to the reports of the varing 
committees, especially those dealing with the TeVision 
of rules, legislation and the handbook of seed testing 


OBITUARY 


ROGER G. PERKINS 


THE faculty of the School of Medicine of Western 
Reserve University has adopted a resolution signed by 
Drs. Frederick C. Waite, T. Wingate Todd and James 
A. Doull in memory of the late Roger G. Perkins: 


The faculty of the School of Medicine of Western 
Reserve University records its deep regret at the death 
of Roger Griswold Perkins, a member of its teaching staff 
since 1899, and, at the time of his death at Providence, 
Rhode Island, on March 28, 1936, professor emeritus of 
hygiene and preventive medicine in this school. 

Dr. Perkins brought to his work here a spirit of scholar- 
ship and devotion to service, with a catholicity of inter- 
ests that marks a man of culture. The spirit of scholar- 
ship stamped his teaching and the spirit of service imbued 
his strivings for public welfare. 

With willing unselfishness, he carried his share of the 
burdens of committee work and from June, 1927, to 
March, 1929, he served as secretary to the faculty. 

For the chair of hygiene and preventive medicine estab- 
lished in 1910, Dr. Perkins was the logical choice and this 
was followed by the creation, for him, of a separate de- 
partment of hygiene and bacteriology in 1914. 

His keen sense of public welfare carried the activities 
and contributions of his department beyond the walls of 
the school and beyond its student body to the entire com- 
munity, and particularly to the public health problems of 
the City of Cleveland. He suceeeded in impressing upon 
both official and voluntary agencies the scientific and 
detached point of view of a research worker in public 
health. 

Charming manners, personal dignity, unvarying cheer- 
fulness and tolerance of the opinions of others, marked 
all his professional relationships and attached him to his 
colleagues both as a co-worker and as a personal friend. 

The members of this faculty, regarding his death as 
a personal loss, cherish the memory of his services through 
more than three deeades to this school and university. 


RECENT DEATHS AND MEMORIALS 


Dr. Harry M. KELLY, since 1894 professor of biol- 
ogy at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, died on 
April 10 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Dr. ALBERT H. Low, chemist, of Denver, membe 
of the firm of Von Schulz and Low, died on Aprils 
at the age of eighty years. 


Dr. F. C. Saver, assistant professor of zoology y 
the University of Wichita, Kansas, died on April If 
He was thirty-three years old. 


Dr. Austin Carey, of Lake City, Fla., logging eng. 
neer of the National Forest Service, died on April % 
at the age of fifty-six years. 


Dr. ALBERT CARLEsS died on April 29 at the age of 
seventy-three years. He was emeritus professor of 
surgery at King’s College, London, and a fellow of th 
American College of Surgeons. 


Nature records the death of Professor James Ric 
associate professor of physies in the University of 
Liverpool and author of books on the theory of rei 
tivity, on April 17, aged sixty-two years. 


THE death is announced by cable from Zurich o 
Professor Georg Wiegner, agricultural chemist. 


A portrait of the late Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, pr- 
fessor of chemistry and provost of the University od 
Pennsylvania, was formally presented to the net 
Edgar Fahs Smith Junior High School in York, Pa. 
on April 29. The portrait, painted by Mrs. Es 
Koenig Nitzsche, depicts Dr. Smith eonducting chen- 
ical experiments in his laboratory at the university. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Hamburg 1 
The New York Times reports that the names of ot 
hundred and sixty-five roentgenologists who have sa 
rificed their lives to medical research have been chisele! 
on a simple sandstone memorial in front of tie 
Roentgen Institute of St. George’s Hospital. Tit 
honor list includes 46 French, 40 American and J! 
German radiologists. Other countries represented 4% 
Great Britain, Italy, Hungary, Switzerland, Austria, 
Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Belgium, Finlan‘ 
Russia and Holland. 
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THE BLACKPOOL MEETING OF THE BRIT- 
ISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of 
Science will hold its one hundred and fifth annual 
meeting at Blackpool from September 9 to 16. The 
inaugural general meeting will take place in the Em- 
press Hall at the Winter Gardens, at 8:30 P. M., on 
Wednesday evening, September 9, when Sir Josiah 
Stamp will deliver the presidential address, dealing 
with the impact of science on society. 

It is stated in the preliminary program that the main 
object of the meeting will be “to obtain more general 

attention for the objects of science and the removal of 
any disadvantages of a public kind which impede its 
ie progress.” Having in view these aims, which are 

among those prescribed for the association in the first 

statute adopted on its foundation, the council, in 

cooperation with the sections, have considered the 
| growing strength of the public demand for a more 
systematic presentation of selected subjects of sci- 
entific investigation in their bearing on the life of the 
community. It is pointed out that every item in the 
program potentially possesses such a bearing; the 
results of any scientific research may, immediately or 
ultimately, affect the public welfare. It is intended, 
however, to group together in a definite series each 
year certain communications in which the more im- 
mediate public interest will be stressed. 

The presidents of the sections and the titles of their 
addresses are as follows: 


Section A (Mathematical and Physical Sciences): Pro- 
fessor Allan Ferguson, ‘‘ Trends in Modern Physics.’’ 

Section B (Chemistry): Professor J. C. Philip, ‘‘The 
Training of the Chemist for the Service of the Com- 
munity. ’? 

Section C (Geology): Professor H. L. Hawkins, ‘‘ Pa- 
leontology and Humanity.’’ 

Section D (Zoology): Dr. Julian Huxley, ‘‘ Natural 

| Selection and Evolutionary Progress.’’ 

Section E (Geography): Brigadier H. 8. L. Winter- 
botham, ‘‘ Mapping of the Colonial Empire.’’ 

Section F (Economie Science and Statistics): Dr. C. 
R. Fay, ‘‘Some Aspects of Commercial Agriculture.’’ 

Section G (Engineering): Professor W. Cramp, ‘‘ The 
Engineer and the Nation.’’ 

Section H (Anthropology): Miss D. A. E. Garrod, 
“The Upper Paleolithic in the Light of Recent Dis- 
covery,’? 

Section I (Physiology): Professor R. J. 8S. McDowall, 
‘Integration of the Circulation.’’ 

Section J (Psychology): A. W. Wolters, ‘ 
of Experience, ’’ 

Section K (Botany): J. Ramsbottom, ‘‘The 
Fungi,’? 
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Section L (Education): Sir Richard Livingstone, ‘‘ The 
Future in Education.’’ 

Section M (Agriculture): Professor J. Hendrick, ‘‘Soil 
Science in the Twentieth Century.’’ 


The first evening discourse will be delivered on Sep- 
tember 11 by Clifford C. Paterson. He will speak on 
science and electric lighting. The second, by Captain 
F. Kingdon Ward, will deal with plant-hunting and 
exploration in Tibet. Public lectures will be given in 
neighboring towns, including Lytham St. Annes, Poul- 
ton-le-F'ylde, Preston, Southport, Fleetwood, ete. Lee- 
tures to young people will be arranged in Blackpool, 
including one by Brigadier H. S. L. Winterbotham, 
on the Crown Colonies in Africa. 

The societies in correspondence with the association 
consist of (a) affiliated societies undertaking local 
scientific investigations and publishing the results, and 
(b) associated societies of at least three years’ stand- 
ing, and not fewer than 50 members, formed for the 
purpose of encouraging the study of science. Dele- 
gates of the corresponding societies will meet on Sep- 
tember 10 and 15, to discuss matters of common inter- 
est to the societies and the association. The subject of 
the presidential address, by Dr. A. B. Rendle, will be 
“The Preservation of Native Floras.” 

There will be the usual excursions to educational 
and industrial institutions and to places of scenic and 
historie interest in the vicinity of Blackpool, including 
visits to the Laneashire County Council Agricultural 
College, Stonyhurst College and Rossall School, which 
will be open for inspection. An excursion of four 
days’ duration in the Furness District is being ar- 
ranged in collaboration with the Yorkshire Geological 
Society immediately preceding the meeting. The num- 
bers attending this excursion will be strictly limited, 
and application should be made in the first instance to 
the recorder of Section C, Dr. A. K. Wells, King’s 
College, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

A pamphlet has been issued by the association en- 
titled “Five Years Retrospect, 1931-1935.” It is in- 
tended that this summary report should be the first of 
a series dating from the beginning of the association’s 
second century, in 1931, its principal purpose being 
not to review the transactions of the annual meetings, 
but to illustrate by examples the perennial activities 
of the association which arise from or are supple- 
mentary to those transactions. It is pointed out that 
there has never previously been a continuous succes- 
sion of five years in each of which the numbers at the 
annual meetings have exceeded 2,000, and the atten- 
dances between 1931 and 1935 are regarded as evi- 
dence of a widening of the appeal of the association. 
Future annual meetings will be held in Nottingham in 
1937 and in Cambridge in 1938. 
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WILDLIFE RESOURCES 

Wir the signing of an agreement by state agencies 
in Ohio, nine states are now cooperating with the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey in investigations to learn 
how to increase, maintain and use wildlife resources, 
and to show on trial areas how facts found in research 
can be applied in a practical manner. In addition to 
Ohio the cooperating states are: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Maine, Oregon, Texas, Utah and Virginia. 

Several other states sought to take part in the re- 
search program, but available funds limited the quota 
to nine. These were selected with a view to carrying 
on research on a regional basis with as little duplica- 
tion as practicable. Each state program is arranged 
so that the practical information obtained may be ap- 
plied in a large area. 

Advisory committees of representatives of the Bio- 
logical Survey, land grant colleges and state game 
departments administer the work and funds. Project 
leaders selected by the bureau and states direct the 
active work at the land grant colleges. 

Major studies under way thus far at the college 
stations and project leaders are: mourning dove, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. H. S. 
Peters; eastern cottontail rabbit, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College, Storrs, Conn., Dr. Paul D. Dalke; 
muskrat, midwestern cottontail rabbit, and coot, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Ia., Logan J. Bennett; wood- 
cock and moose, University of Maine, Orono, Me., C. 
M. Aldous; raccoon, gray squirrel and fox squirrel, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; project leader 
not yet appointed; antelope and possibly blue grouse, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore., Arthur 
S. Einarsen; western bobwhite quail and western 
turkey, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas, 
Dr. W. P. Taylor; mule deer and sage grouse, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, Dr. D. I. 
Rasmussen; and wild turkey, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va., C. O. Handley. 

“Each year the money paid to trappers, and that 
spent by sportsmen and others directly interested in 
wildlife runs well over a half billion dollars,” says 
Dr. W. B. Bell, chief of the division of wildlife 
research of the bureau. “Yet very little has been 
done,” he says, “to systematize this industry through 
careful management. It is the ultimate aim in this 
research program to find out not only what can be 
done to produce more wildlife, but how it can be done 
on a practical land use basis.” 

One or more trial demonstration areas are being set 
up at each station in order to work out a complete 
life history and management practice for one or more 
particular fur, game or other wildlife species. Most 
of these areas will be established on land of private 
owners cooperating with the research projects and in 
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state and national forests. Summaries of the sty, 
programs may be obtained by writing the bureay for 
leaflet, BS-38. 

Funds to maintain the research stations come fr, 
the Biological Survey, the American Wildlife Instity, 
and the colleges and game departments of states j, 
which the stations are located. 


NATURAL SCIENCE MUSEUMS AT DALLA; 


The Museum News reports that three natural gi. | 


ence institutions, costing more than half a million qj. 
lars, are being constructed on the grounds of the Texy 
Centennial Exposition in Dallas, which will be opa 
from June 6 to November 29. They are the Musew 
of Natural History, the Museum of Horticulture anj 
the Aquarium, all financed by the City of Dallas, as, 
contribution to the exposition and as permanent educ. 
tional institutions. 

The Museum of Natural History is 96 by 140 feet iy 
ground dimensions and two stories high. It is of stru. 
tural steel framework, faced with native Texas lime 
stone. Texas marble is used for carved cornice ani 
trim. On the first floor will be displayed habitai 
groups covering the full range of Texas animal, biri 
and reptile life, prepared by J. H. Wood, of Am 
Arbor; W. A. Mayer, of Dallas, and Jonas Brother, 
of Denver. Cases fourteen inches from the floor with 
view openings uniformly six feet in height are used, 
The cases range from nine feet deep and thirty feet 
wide downward. The backgrounds are by J. D. Fig. 
gins, formerly of the Colorado Museum of Natur 
History. On the second floor will be displayed mineral 
and geological material, mostly of Texas origin, gat)- 
ered under the supervision of H. W. Law; also a dis 
play of photographie transparencies of Texas will: 
flowers in natural colors. In the basement is air-cov- 
ditioning machinery for the operation of a system oi 
temperature and humidity control, and space for work 
shops. The museum is under the direction of F. W. 
Miller, curator, with J. D. Figgins as assistant. 

The aquarium is a conerete structure faced wil 
cream-colored brick and is 150 by 70 feet. The build: 
ing and equipment cost about $182,000. Skylights 
admit the maximum of sunlight through glass o! ! 
special type which passes a major portion of the ultr?- 
violet rays. Water circulation is by electric pumps t? 
gravity-feed tanks. The display facilities include eig! 
tanks of 2,000 gallons capacity, four of 3,000 gallons, 
eighteen major and twenty-four balanced display tanks 
—all for fresh-water species; also four small tanks fot 
salt water species, chiefly from the Gulf of Mexico of 
the Texas coast. The collection of tropical fishes com 
prises about 75 species. Pierre A. Fontaine, of Dalla‘ 
is aquarist in charge. 

The Museum of Horticulture is of steel and creall 
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prick, metal sashed, with ultra-violet glass. It is 174 


by 170 feet in ground dimensions and cost $125,000. 


It is equipped with the newest devices for regulation 
of temperature and humidity. By careful culture and 
adjustment of temperature a representative group of 
the best known Texas wildflowers will be kept in blos- 
som in the building throughout the exposition period. 
The bluebonnet, official state flower of Texas, which 
ordinarily ceases blooming early in summer, will be 


| kept in bloom until much later in the season. The fea- 


tures of the display in this building are the wild- 
flower beds and the collection of desert plants, includ- 
ing many species of cacti, yucca, agaves and the thorny 
shrubs of the Big Bend country. 

These three buildings, with the half-million dollar 
art museum also to be built by the city on the exposi- 
tion grounds, will form a permanent civic center. 


GIFT TO THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a gift of securities having a 
present market value of more than one million dollars, 
by former United States Senator and Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim to enable the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation “to realize in larger measure the 
object of its creation,” was made on May 11. With 
this third donation by Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim 
the capital fund of the foundation, wholly given by 
them, now stands at more than $6,000,000. The foun- 
dation is a memorial to a son of the founders, John 
Simon Guggenheim, who died on April 26, 1922. The 
foundation’s income is devoted to providing oppor- 
tunities for men and women of high ability to further 
their work, and the assistance is available, within the 
limits of the foundation’s income, to scholars working 
in any field of knowledge and to artists working in any 
branch of the arts, including poets, novelists, essayists, 
sculptors, painters, etchers, composers of musie and 
others. 

In making this donation Senator and Mrs. Guggen- 


F heim conveyed to the Board of Trustees of the Foun- 


dation their “deep satisfaction with the truly notable 
results” which have been realized by the foundation in 


| the eleven years since its establishment. Their first 


donation to the foundation was made in 1925 and 
four years later, in 1929, they increased the endow- 
ment to permit the establishment of Latin American 
Exchange Fellowships. Senator Guggenheim’s letter 
to the trustees, written upon the occasion of making 
this new endowment, reads: 


_ In following the course of the foundation during the 
intervening years, we have observed with deep satisfac- 
tion the truly notable results which even in so short a 
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period have been realized by a faithful adherence to the 


basic purpose announced in the charter, of promoting ~— 


‘‘the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding with- 
out distinction on account of race, color or creed, schol- 
ars, scientists and artists of either sex in the prosecution 
of their labors.’’ We have watched with growing interest 
the undertakings of the fellows of the foundation in their 
chosen fields, and have rejoiced in their successes and 
achievements. Those achievements, and the manner in 
which they have been acclaimed, would seem already to 
have proved the essential worth and soundness of the 
plan adopted. Two things, however, have convinced us 
of the intrinsic value of the foundation and of its worthi- 
ness to endure; first, the number and quality of those who 
apply to it for aid, and the variety and importance of 
the projects to which they devote their talents; and, sec- 
ond, the endorsement of the aims of the foundation evi- 
denced by the willingness with which men and women of 
the highest distinction among the representatives of learn- 
ing, art and letters have served on its Advisory Board 
and on its Committees of Selection, freely giving of their 
time and thought whatever was required. 

These considerations have moved us to make a third 
donation to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation in furtherance of its purpose. This we now do in 
the hope that the foundation will thereby be enabled in 
the future to accomplish greater good to greater num- 
bers, and so realize in larger measure the object of its 
creation. 


In its first eleven years the foundation has made 688 
grants, carrying appropriations of more than $1,400,- 
000. Of these 688 grants, 48 were made to citizens 
of Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Mexico and to Puerto 
Ricans, on the Latin American Fellowship program 
of the foundation. The remaining 640 grants include 
115 renewals of fellowships and were made to 525 
persons. The Committees of Selection of the Founda- 
tion have considered 9,584 applications. Of the fel- 
lows appointed from the United States, the youngest 
at the date of his appointment was 22 years old, the 
oldest 65. The average age was 34.9 years. Classified 
according to place of birth, and considering only fel- 
lows born in the United States, it is shown that 213 
were born in rural areas—that is, on farms or in vil- 
lages of less than 5,000 population—and that 215 were 
born in eenters of more than 5,000 population. The 
foundation has granted fellowships to more than twice 
as many persons to assist research as to assist creative 
work in the arts. Three hundred and sixty scholars 
have received research fellowships while the number 
granted to workers in various fields of the fine arts is 
165. More fellowships have been granted to assist 
research in the biological sciences, including medicine, 
than in any other field. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND NEWS 


A BRONZE bust of Simon Newcomb, by Frederick 
MacMonnies, the gift of Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of 
Cleveland, will be unveiled by Dr. Anita Neweomb Me- 
Gee, his daughter, in the Hall of Fame of New York 
University on May 28. Dr. Harlow Shapley, director 
of the Harvard College Observatory, will make the 
presentation. A tribute to Neweomb will be made 
by Dr. W. W. Campbell, director emeritus of Lick 
Observatory and president emeritus of the University 
of California. 


Proressor CHARLES AtTwoop Koro, for many 
years chairman of the department of zoology at the 
University of California, will retire at the end of the 
present academic year. On his seventieth birthday, 
October 11, 1935, at a meeting of his colleagues and 
students, he was presented with a specially dedicated 
volume of the University of California Publications 
in Zoology, of which he has long been an editor. Ata 
special program held in his honor during the eighth 
annual winter meeting of the Western Society of 
Naturalists, six of his former students read papers. 
Fifty-five students have received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy for work under his direction. As many 
of these as could do so met at an informal dinner on 
May 2 to present him with a bound volume of manu- 
scripts and letters of appreciation. 


Dr. SIEGMUND FREvD, of Vienna, founder of psycho- 
analysis, celebrated his eightieth birthday on May 6. 


THE Pan American Medical Association has con- 
ferred honorary associate membership on Dr. William 
David Coolidge, director of the research laboratories 
of the General Electric Company. 


Dr. E. D. Merriuu, administrator of the botanical 
collections of Harvard University, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Botanical Society of Japan. 


In recognition of his publications and his work in 
assembling materials and records relating to Pacific 
land snails, Dr. C. Montague Cooke, Jr., malacologist 
on the staff of Bernice P. Bishop Museum, has been 
elected corresponding member of the Natural History 
Museum, Vienna. 


THE Rev. JuLivus ARTHUR NIEUWLAND, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Notre Dame, has been 
awarded the Mendel Medal, annually presented by 
Villanova College. 


Dr. JoHN M. WHEELER, director of the Institute of 
Ophthalmology at Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York, received on May 9 for outstand- 
ing achievement in the prevention of blindness the 
Leslie Dana Medal of the St. Louis Society for the 
Blind. 


Dr. Water H. MacIntirz, of Knoxville, consy}j; 
chemist for the Tennessee Valley Authority, },, 
been awarded the Charles H. Herty gold medal f, 
1936 “for excellent service rendered within the field gj 
chemistry in the southeast.” The award is made by 
the Georgia State College for Women and the Georgig 
Section of the American Chemical Society. Dr. My. 
Intire will make an address on “The Romance of t 
Phosphates.” 


Tue Howard Taylor Ricketts Prize of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago for 1936 has been awarded to D; 
John P. Fox for research in pathology and to D; 
Dan H. Campbell for research in bacteriology. 


THe W. R. Dyxes Medal of the American Ir 
Society for 1935 has been awarded to E. O. Essig, of 
the University of California, for the creation of the 
new blue iris called Sierra Blue. 


On the occasion of the opening of the new Univer. 
sity Students Union building, the University of Shef.- 
field conferred on May 2 the honorary doctorate of 
science on Sir Frank Edward Smith, secretary of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
on Sir Harold Carpenter, professor of metallurgy in 
the Royal School of Mines, London. 


THE seventh annual meeting of the American Asw- 
ciation of Physical Anthropologists was held at the 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, on 
April 30 and May 1 and 2. The sessions were well 
attended and thirty-two papers were presented. Prv- 
fessor E. A. Hooton gave a public address on “What 
is an American?” At the annual dinner the toastmas- 
ter was President James Rowland Angell, of Yale 
University, who introduced Professor G. G. MacCurdy, 
the speaker of the evening. Professor MacCurdy ¢e- 
livered an illustrated lecture on “Man in Palestine.” 
At the final business meeting, Professor E. A. Hooton 
was elected president, and Professor Raymond Pear, 
the retiring president, was elected a member of the 
executive committee. 


Art the annual meeting of the Boston Society of Nat- | 


ural History, held on May 6, the following officers were 
elected for 1936-1937: President, F. W. Hunnewell; 
Vice-presidents, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Glover M. Allen, 
William M. Wheeler; Secretary, Clinton V. MacCoy; 
Treasurer, Augustus P. Loring, Jr.; Trustees, Thomas 
Barbour, Charles H. Blake, Ralph Hornblower, Car! 
T. Keller, Alfred C. Redfield and William H. Weston, 
Jr. At the same meeting the annual Walker Prize in 
Natural History, offered this year for the best memoir 
on any subject in the field of geology or mineralogy, 
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was awarded to Professor H. A. Meyerhoff and Miss 
E, W. Olmsted, Smith College, for their paper on “The 
Origins of Appalachian Drainage.” 


Tus Virginia Chapter of Sigma Xi held its annual 
meeting on the evening of April 30, at which time fif- 
teen were received into membership. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
delivered the annual address on “Machines for Analysis 
of Complicated Problems in Engineering and Physics.” 
Dr. Carl C. Speidel was awarded the President and 
Visitors’ Research Prize. 


Tue title of emeritus has been conferred by Colum- 
bia University on Dr. Franz Boas, who retires at the 
close of the academie year. Dr. Boas joined the de- 
partment as lecturer in 1896, becoming professor of 
anthropology in 1899. 


Dr. JouN W. Bow ter, of Dartmouth College, has 
heen made emeritus professor of hygiene and physical 
education. 


Sir Ropert Morr will retire on September 30 from 
the chair of pathology at the University of Glasgow, 
which he has held since 1900. The retirement is also 
announced of Dr. T. K. Monro, who has held the chair 
of the practice of medicine since 1913. 


THE resignation of Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from the 
Business Advisory Council was announced on May 7 
by Daniel C. Roper, Seeretary of Commerce. A reso- 
lution was adopted by the council expressing “the hope 
that the limitations of health that have brought about 
Dr. Compton’s temporary retirement will soon be com- 
pletely removed.” 


Dr. Harotp M. WestercaarD, professor of theo- 
retical and applied mechanics at the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed Gordon McKay professor 
of civil engineering at Harvard University and will 
assume his new work next September. The professor- 
ship that he will hold was established in 1909, when 
Professor George F. Swain was appointed to the 
chair. In 1929 he retired and was made professor 
emeritus. The post has not been filled since that time. 


Dr. A. Bertrum Lemon, professor of materia 
medica at the University of Buffalo since 1921, has 
been elected dean of the School of Pharmacy to take 
the place of Dr. Willis G. Gregory, who has served as 
dean for forty-six years. 


Dr. Stevart H. Brirt, of the division of psychol- 
ogy, Institute of Educational Research at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been appointed to 
an assistant professorship of psychology at the George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. R. A. CockrELt has been appointed assistant 
professor of forestry in the University of California, 
to succeed Professor H. D. Malmsten, who resigned 
recently in order to take charge of range management 
work in eleven western states with the rural rehabilita- 
tion service of the federal government. 


Dr. Orro A. REINKING, consulting plant pathologist 
for the United Fruit Company, with headquarters in 
Boston and Tela, Honduras, has been named head of 
the division of botany of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., to succeed 
Dr. F. C. Stewart, who will retire on July 1 after 
having been head of the division for thirty-seven years. 


Dr. A. PACKCHANIAN, of the department of pathol- 
ogy and bacteriology of the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital, Columbia University, 
has been appointed protozoologist at the National In- 
stitute of Health, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. J. M. GuLLAND, reader in biochemistry at the 
University of London and senior assistant in bio- 
chemistry in the Lister Institute, has been appointed to 
the Sir Jesse Boot chair of chemistry at University 
College, Nottingham, in succession to Professor F. S. 
Kipping, who will retire at the end of the academic 
year. 


Proressor D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON, pro- 
fessor of natural history at the University of St. 
Andrews, has been invited to deliver a course of Lowel! 
Lectures at Boston. The Senatus Academicus of the 
university has granted the necessary leave of absence 
to enable him to accept this invitation. 


Dr. Water B. Cannon, George Higginson pro- 
fessor of physiology at the Harvard Medical School, 
was guest speaker at the seventy-eighth meeting on 
April 29 of the Maryland Biological Society in Balti- — 
more. His subject was “Sensitization of Denervated 
Structures.” 


Dr. THomas Barsovr, professor of zoology at Har- 
vard University and director of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology and the University Museum, lectured 
recently before the Harvard Club of Louisiana at 
Tulane University on “My Experiences in the 
Tropics.” 


Dr. ArTHUR H. Compton gave a lecture on “The 
Quest of the Cosmic Ray” at Lynchburg College, Vir- 
ginia, on the evening of April 29. 


THE eighth Harvey Society Lecture will be given on 
May 21 at 8:30 at the New York Academy of Medi- 
eine by Dr. I deBurgh Daly on “The Physiology of 
the Bronchial Vascular System.” 
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THE seventh lecture in the Smith-Reed-Russell series 
at the School of Medicine of the George Washington 
University was given on April 28 by Dr. Stuart Mudd, 
of the department of bacteriology of the School of 
Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania. He spoke 
on “The Mechanisms of Antigen-Antibody Reactions.” 


Dr. THORVALD MaDSEN, director of the State Serum 
Institute of Denmark, will deliver the fifth series of 
Abraham Flexner lectures at the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity School of Medicine during the 1936-1937 session. 


THe Argentine senate has passed a bill whereby 
150,000 pesos (about $42,000) will be allowed yearly 
for the upkeep of a national institute of physies ap- 
plied to human pathology. Dr. Mariano R. Castex 
has been appointed directer. 


A NEw research unit, to be known as the Animal 
Nutrition Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture, was established on 
May 1. Dr. Paul E. Howe, who has since 1924 been 
senior biochemist in charge of nutrition investigations 
in the Animal Husbandry Division, has been named 
chief of the new division. The reorganization has been 
effected in order to increase the emphasis on research 
dealing with fundamental problems of feeding and 
nutrition of farm animals. For the most part the 
new division will use existing personnel and research 
facilities, plus enlarged laboratory space and equip- 
ment made available by the building program of the 
National Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md. Dr. Howe plans to organize the work of the new 
division into four principal sections: One devoted to 
biological studies of nutritional problems with labora- 
tory animals; another, to the biochemistry and physi- 
ology of digestion; a third to the nutritive require- 
ments of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses and dogs, 
and general studies of the digestibility of feeds, and 
the fourth to poultry nutrition. 


THE thirteenth Colloid Symposium will be held at 
the Washington University School of Medicine, St. 
Louis, from June 11 to 13. 


THE first steps toward the organization of the Amer- 
ican Society of Plant Taxonomists were taken at St. 
Louis on January 1. A council was elected, consist- 
ing of: LeRoy Abrams, Leland Stanford University; 
N. C. Fassett, University of Wisconsin (secretary) ; 
H. A. Gleason, New York Botanical Garden; P. A. 
Munz, Pomona College; Aven Nelson, University of 
Wyoming (chairman); F. W. Pennell, Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences; E. E. Sherff, Chicago Teachers 
College. Copies of the constitution may be had on 
application to the secretary. All botanists interested 
in taxonomy of both vascular and non-vascular plants 
are eligible for membership, and may be enrolled as 
charter members by sending name, address and dues 
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(one dollar for two years) to the secretary hefo, 
July 1. 


THE second International Congress on Glass wil] }, 
held in London and Sheffield, from July 2 to 11, x. 
cording to an announcement made by W. E. S. Tune, 
of the University of Sheffield, president of the Intey. 
national Commission for Glass Technology. 1}\; 
commission was formed at the first International (op. 
gress on Glass and Ceramics held in Milan, Italy, jy 
September, 1933. Dr. Turner states that the interests 
of those expected to attend the congress are so many 
and so varied that it has been found impossible t 
limit the number of subjects to fewer than twenty, 
They have been classified into four groups, and it js 
planned that three of these groups shall meet simulta. 
neously. Group I contains subjects which should lp 
profitable for discussion by the members of the varioy; 
organizations interested in the publications of liters. 
ture and in the organization of methods of drawing w 
specifications and standards. Group II will deal with 
problems connected with the manufacture and proper. 
ties of glass. Group III will deal with refractory 
materials, fuels and furnaces. Group IV will be con. 
cerned with the manipulation, form, design and decora- 
tion of glass. 


THE role of research in the various federal gover. 
ment departments and bureaus as carried on during 
the past two and a half years was the main topic of 
discussion at the seventeenth annual dinner-meeting 
of the National Research Council’s Division of Engi- 
neering and Industrial Research, held on May 4 at the 
Engineers Club, New York. The meeting was t- 
tended by fifty leading executives, engineers and |ead- 
ers of scientific research. The chief speaker was Dr. 
Frank B. Jewett, president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, whose subject was “Activities of the 
Science Advisory Board.” Dr. Jewett reviewed the 
accomplishments of the board since its creation by 
President Roosevelt in July, 1933, and forecast the 
progress that will be made in the future. Reports 
read at the meeting on projects sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Engineering and Industrial Research included 
those by J. W. Barker, chairman of the Committee 1 
Bridging the Gap between University and Industry, 
W. H. Carrier, chairman of the Heat Transmission 
Committee; H. E. Dickinson, chairman of the High- 
way Research Board; J. B. Whitehead, chairman of 
the Committee on Electrical Insulation, and B. A: 
Bakhmeteff, vice-chairman of the Committee on Hy- 
draulic Friction. Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, wa‘ 
elected chairman of the division, to succeed Charles 
F. Kettering. Howard Poillon, president of the Re 
search Corporation, was elected vice-chairman of the 
division. 
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DISCUSSION 


A SOLAR ERUPTION AND SIMULTANEOUS 
DISTURBANCES AT HUANCAYO 
MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY 


Ar the magnetie observatory of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington located near Huancayo, Peru, an unusual 
solar eruption was observed on April 8, 1936, by means 
of the Hale spectrohelioscope. That this activity on 
the sun produced effects on the earth is indicated by 
the simultaneous disturbances in terrestrial magnetism 
and earth-currents recorded there and also by the 
“fading out” of the radio-signals, which the high 
atmosphere, the ionosphere, normally reflects back to 
the transmitter-receiver used for investigations at that 
place. 

The usual second period of observation with the 
spectrohelioseope (in accordance with the program of 
Commission No. 11 of the International Astronomical 
Union as arranged at the Paris meeting held in 1935) 
began at 16930" G.M.T., and to within a minute or 
two of seeing the phenomenon about to be described, 
nothing unusual had been noticed. At 16°45", activity 
was first noticed surrounding the largest sun-spot of a 
group of about six, located at approximately 23° 
North and 10° West of the central meridian. This 
increased in brightness until 16°47", reaching intensity 
2, and soon after this it was noticed that three other 
smaller sun-spots in the group had become active, 
although this was rather mild in comparison with the 
first-mentioned activity. Around 16°50™ the flocculus 
about the largest sun-spot appeared to slowly decrease 
in size, but retained its great brilliancy. Before dis- 
appearing, the flocculus about the largest sun-spot 
assumed the shape of a quite perfect Latin cross. By 
17°03" the floceuli about all the sun-spots had returned 
to their original appearance. 

It should be noted that spectrohelioscope observa- 
tions were made on April 7 in the regular periods of 
15°30" to 16°00™ and 16°30" to 17°00". Observing 
conditions were satisfactory, but no activity of any 
kind was observed. 

The magnetic record: The photographie records of 
the three magnetic elements, horizontal intensity, H, 
declination, D, and vertical intensity, Z, showed an 
abrupt departure (“sudden commencement”) from the 
usual trend at approximately 16°46" G.M.T. which 
developed into a swing lasting about 40 minutes in H, 
20 minutes in D and 70 minutes in Z. The maximum 
amplitude of the swing in H and also in D, was 
reached at 16951™, whereas that in Z was reached at 
17°04". These amplitudes amounted to an increase 
of 108 gammas (1 gamma = 0.00001 C.G.S. unit) in H, 
a change of 2.1 minutes of are easterly in D and a 


decrease of 11 gammas in Z. The return to normal 
occurred more gradually than the sudden departure, 
which, together with the fact that the magnetic per- 
turbations which usually occur in daytime at Huaneayo 
may have an amplitude nearly one half that of this 
particular departure, make it difficult to ascertain 
where the part which is possibly associated with the 
solar eruption ends. It seems certain that it did not 
continue as long as two hours after its sudden com- 
mencement. No such disturbance appeared on either 
the preceding or following days. 

The earth-current record: The four lines of earth- 
current systems I and III were recording smoothly 
and normally until 16°45", G.M.T., on April 8. At 
that minute all four lines showed radical changes in 
potentials. For three of the lines, the changes in 
potentials went beyond the edge of the recording- 
paper, so the magnitude of the change is not known. 
However, for the east-west line of system III (adjacent 
to the observatory) the value changed from — 35 milli- 
volts to less than —20 millivolts. The north-south 
line of system III changed from — 3 to more than + 20 
millivolts. For system I (two miles east of the site 
of the observatory) the north-south line changed from 
—6 to more than +20 millivolts, while the east-west 
line changed from +4 to —26 millivolts. The last- 
mentioned change is completely shown on the record- 
ing-paper. By 17°03™ the values of potential on all 
four lines had returned to normal and the recording 
thereafter showed no irregularities. The disturbance 
was thus confined to exactly the same period as that 
of the solar eruption. 

The ionosphere record: In accordance with estab- 
lished procedure in the program of ionospheric studies, 
a series of photographically-recorded manual multi- 
frequency runs was scheduled for April 8, for the 
determination of F, and F, critical-frequencies. The 
series of runs was begun at 10°30™, G.M.T., and was 
continued until 18°26", there being one run in each 
hour, beginning on the half-hour. No unusual features 
were observed for any of the runs until that begun at 
16°20™ (this was begun somewhat earlier than sched- 
uled). The previous run occupied the interval between 
15°30" and 16°14", and the range of frequencies cov- 
ered was from 3,800 to 9,600 ke, at intervals of 100 
or 200 ke. In this run reflections were obtained con- 
sistently. In the run which began at 16°20", reflections 
were consistently obtained through 6,200 ke, the latter 
value being used at 16°44", With the apparatus 
adjusted for 6,400 ke, recording was begun at 16°45", 
but no reflections were obtained from any layer. 
Changes in frequency were continued from minute to 
minute through 9,000 ke at 17°02", at which time obser- 
vations were abandoned, since no reflections were being 
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obtained at any frequency. During the interval be- 
tween 16°45" and 17502", as it appeared that the 
apparatus had become defective, various features of 
the apparatus were examined as time permitted and 
the antenna was inspected. Both apparatus and an- 
tenna were found to be in good order in every respect. 
At 17°04", the apparatus was adjusted for 4,800 ke, 
the frequency used for fixed-frequency recording, but 
no reflections were obtained. No photographie record 
was attempted at this frequency. Beginning another 
run at 17°40" at 3,800 ke, nothing unusual was encoun- 
tered throughout the whole run, which was terminated 
at 18°26" with a frequency of 9,600 ke. 

Discussion: From the preceding paragraphs it will 
be seen that a solar disturbance began at 16°45™ on 
April 8, 1936, and was accompanied by disturbances in 
magnetism, earth-currents and ionosphere-phenomena. 
According to the photographie records all these are 
known to have begun on about the same minute. The 
time-control of all instruments and apparatus at the 
Huancayo Magnetic Observatory is such that there is 
no question as to the element of time in connection 
with any of the records. 

It seems generally accepted that solar disturbances 
are largely related to disturbances in the terrestrial 
elements just enumerated. Some think the solar dis- 
turbances precede terrestrial effects by about twenty- 
four to twenty-six hours. No solar disturbance was 
noted here on April 7 which would have preceded by 
twenty-four to twenty-six hours the magnetic, earth- 
current and ionospheric disturbances recorded here on 
April 8. 

These observations may therefore indicate that some 
solar disturbances are capable of causing simultaneous 
disturbances in magnetism, earth-currents and the 
ionospheric regions. If the solar disturbance of April 
8 were to lead by some twenty-six hours disturbances 
in the terrestrial elements, then the magnetic trace of 
April 9 should have been disturbed. The magnetic 
record of April 9 is entirely undisturbed; so, also, are 
the records of earth-currents and the ionosphere. Fur- 
thermore, the similarity of the time-duration for both 
solar and terrestrial disturbances is in this case strik- 
ing. The solar disturbance was of eighteen minutes’ 
duration; so was the major part of the earth-current 
disturbance. The duration of the ionospheric dis- 
turbance is not known but was evidently less than one 
hour. The duration of the magnetic disturbance, while 
not clearly defined, is not inconsistent with the inter- 
pretation suggested here. 

It is of interest to note from Fig. 3 of the Bell Sys- 
tem Monograph B-895, by A. M. Skellett, that solar 
disturbances about 13° west of the central meridian are 
most favorably located to produce terrestrial disturb- 
ances. The solar disturbance reported here was very 
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near this location, being centered approximately }y 
west of the central meridian. 

It is, of course, recognized that the material py. 
sented here is but an isolated case and does not, ther. 
fore, offer the best basis for drawing conclusions ag ;, 
the relationship between solar and terrestrial phy. 
nomena. However, considering the number of ¢,. 
ments involved and the high degree of simultaneity 
found for all the disturbances, the matter seems Worthy 
of note. While there may be radiations, expelled troy 
disturbed solar areas, which produce effects on th 
terrestrial elements only after an interval of twenty. 
four to twenty-six hours, there may also be some radi. 
tions which travel with the speed of light and whic 
therefore produce disturbances in magnetism anj 
earth-currents, the ionospheric regions and possibly 
in other geophysical elements at the instant when cor. 
responding solar disturbances are observed. 

O. W. Torresox 
W. E. Scorr 
H. E. Stanton 
HuUANCAYO MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY 
HvUANCAYO, PERU 


THE OVULE AND SEED OF COFFEA 
ARABICA L. 


In studying the vascular anatomy of the flowers of 
the Rubiaceae the writer came upon certain morpho- 
logical features of the ovule of Coffea arabica L. that 
have been misinterpreted or overlooked. 

In the first place, the ovule has no integument, i 
structure that is mentioned repeatedly in the literatur 
on coffee. Though Coffea and Houstonia may not le 
closely related genera it might be of interest to note 
that Lloyd,’ in 1902, reported that an integument i 
lacking in the latter genus. Froehner? mentions the 
integument and tells of the obturator (or caruncula), 
a massive outgrowth from the placenta (funiculus’). 
This has been observed by the writer, but there is 10 
sign of an integument. 

Another fact of far greater importance, especially 
in studies on the inheritance of endosperm characters, 
is that the endosperm is evanescent. When the embry) 
is very young there is apparently a scantily developed 
endosperm, but this disintegrates as the embryo ¢t 
larges; consequently the mature seed has none. Whit 
botanists have been calling endosperm is really per 
sperm, and it is the nucellus that enlarges to form tle 
nutritive tissue around the embryo. 

The fate of the polar nuclei has not yet been deter- 
mined, but an investigation of this is well advancei 
and will be reported presently. In a subsequent pub- 

1F. E. Lloyd, Mem. Torrey Bot. Club, 8: 1902 (cited 
by Goebel, ‘‘Organographie,’’ Dritte Auflage, p. 204) 
Jena, 1933). 


2A. Froehner, ‘‘Die Gattung Coffea und ihre Artem,” 
Diss. Univ. Rostock, pp. 10-11. Leipzig, 1898. 
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| treats of the theories of its origin. 


lication the morphology of the coffee flower will be 
treated in detail. 
WiturAm G. Hour 
InsvITUTO AGRONOMICO 
CAMPINAS, BRAZIL 


ON THE REACTION OF ANTHOCYANINS 
WITH THE SULFITES 

ANTHOCYANINS were extracted from the flowers of 
Pelargonium zonale and of various other plants by 
means of a hot 5 per cent. solution of citric acid. 

The red-colored liquids were carefully treated with 
powdered sodium sulfite and sodium hydrosulfite 
(Na,S,0,), respectively. On account of the reduction 
of anthocyanins the extracts became colorless. When 
afterwards some tincture of iodine was added in an 
adequate amount the original red color of anthocya- 
nins reappeared unchanged as to its strength and 
shade. 

A red pigment which was obtained by a reduction 
of flavonols by means of magnesium in the presence 
of hydrochlorie acid did not become decolorized by the 
sulfites, and it turned orange-yellow if afterwards 
some iodine was added. 

The flavonols, extracted from the yellow flowers of 
various plants, did not produce any red color after 
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their treatment with sodium hydrosulfite, and with 
magnesium in the presence of organic acids, respec- 
tively. This latter decolorized the above extracts of 
anthocyanins in the absence of air more or less irre- 
versibly. 

The results of the above reactions corroborate the 
old hypothesis on the formation of anthocyanins by 
an oxidation of anthocyanogens, and, on the other 
hand, they indicate*that the hypothesis, put by Will- 
stiitter, according to which anthocyanidins are formed 
in nature by a reduction of flavonols, does not seem 
to be fully justified. 

ANTONI KozLowskI 

POZNAN, POLAND 


IODINE THERAPY FOR GOITER 


Apropos of Mr. Alexander’s article in the March 6 
issue of SCIENCE (pp. 230-231) with special reference 
to Dr. MeCay’s note on Boussingault, I may perhaps 
be permitted to point out that a decade ago I ealled 
attention, in this journal (ScreNcE, 63: 428, August 
23, 1926) to that early investigator’s remarks and there 
gave some references that may be of interest. 

GiuBert D. Harris 

PALEONTOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

INSTITUTION, ITHaca, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


RECENT BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
GENERAL READER 
The Solar System and Its Origin. By Henry Norris 

RussEtt. 144 pages, 14x20 em. The Maemillan 

Company, New York, 1935. Price, $2.00. 

A DISTINGUISHED astronomer gives an account of 
the present state of our knowledge of the solar system. 
Within the modest covers of this book there is a wealth 
of information for the scientist and the general reader 
alike, presented in the author’s characteristic informal, 
sparkling style. The first two chapters consider the 


| properties of the system as they are known to-day, 


including the important conclusions from the re- 
searches of the past few years. The third chapter 
Dr. Russell’s con- 
clusion that no one ean yet say how our system origi- 
nated in detail, leaves the reader with the thought, 
not of the necessary futility of such inquiries, but 
rather of the magnitude of the problem to be solved. 
And his guarded reference to something that may have 
happened two thousand million years ago, in which 
the earth’s beginning was only a minor item, suggests 
that the problem is not being abandoned. 


Stars and Telescopes. By James STOKLEY. xiii + 319 
pages, 15x22 em. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1936. Price, $3.00. 





THIs attractive book, by the associate director in 
charge of the Fels Planetarium, in Philadelphia, is an 
answer to the frequent queries of visitors to the plane- 
tarium for the name of a book on astronomy that is 
suited to the general reader. It presents in a simple 
but authoritative way, as Dr. Walter S. Adams re- 
marks in the preface, much of the romantic history of 
astronomy and the striking developments which have 
resulted from the application of modern instruments 
and modern methods. One of the many pleasing 
features is the well-told story of the telescope itself, 
from its invention to the present day. 


Astronomy. By JoHNnN CuHartes Duncan. Third 
edition. xvii+448 pages, 15x22 em. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1935. Price, $3.75. 


THE appearance of the third edition of this familiar 
text book for beginning classes in colleges and uni- 
versities, first published in 1926, bears witness to its 
continued success. The new edition contains exten- 
sive revisions, particularly in the later chapters which 
deal with sidereal and structural problems. The star 
maps, on a blue background as before, are more clearly 
reproduced. The author has accomplished very cred- 
itably his expressed aim to keep pace in the new edi- 
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tion with the rapid progress of astronomy, and to 
improve the methods of presentation. 


Consider the Heavens. By Forest Ray Movu.ton. 
xi +332 pages, 15x23 em. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, New York, 1935. Price, $3.50. 


THE author of this book for the general reader 
again demonstrates his ability to tell the story of the 
heavens in a clear and entertaining style. Into his 
accounts of the celestial bodies and their ways he in- 
troduces much of the romance of astronomy, and his 
belief that order prevails in the universe. Of the 
fifteen chapters, the one on the origin of the planets 
is especially welcome, in view of Dr. Moulton’s well- 
known contributions to the subject. The closing 
chapter on “All Things Change” provides material for 
reflection on the significance of the picture of the uni- 
verse that has been presented. 


Handbook of the Heavens. Edited by Husert J. 
BERNHARD, DororHy A. BENNETT and Hueu §. 
Rick. xvit+13l1 pages, 15x23 em. Whittlesey 
House, New York, 1935. Price, $1.00. 


Tuis “Simple Introduction to the Study of the 
Stars” was written by members of the Junior Astron- 
omy Club of the Museum of Natural History, New 
York. Well illustrated, it contains descriptions of the 
constellations in their seasons, and of the sun, moon, 
planets, meteors and stars. Young readers, and older 
ones as well, will find here many suggestions out of 
the authors’ experience for observing the heavens with 
or without the telescope. And they are likely to be 
stimulated by the spirit of eager inquiry which per- 
vades its pages. The foreword is a greeting from Dr. 
Harlow Shapley. 


Highlights of Astronomy. By WALTER BarRTKY. viii 
+280 pages, 17x23 em. The University of Chi- 
eago Press, Chicago, 1935. Price, $2.50. 

WRITTEN expressly for an orientation course in the 
University of Chicago, the chapters of this book con- 
form closely to the conventional sequence, beginning 
with the earth and its motions, and ending with the 
sidereal universe. They open brightly with verses 
and modernistie sketches doubtless designed to lead 
the student on to the somewhat more difficult matter 
ahead. Simple eharts are included to aid in locating 


the stars and planets. 
Rosert H. BAKER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


INFANT APE AND HUMAN CHILD 
Infant Ape and Human Child (Instincts, Emotions, 
Play, Habits). By N. Konts. Moscow, 1935, pp. 
xvi+ 596, with 145 plates. (Published in Russian, 
with English summary.) 
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THE author, wife of Professor Alexander Kohts, 
founder and director of the Darwinian Museum, 
Moscow, USSR, presents a long-delayed sequel 4, 
her volume on chimpanzee intelligence, which wa; 
published in 1923.4 These two volumes, and a thirq 
which is projected, on the “ability of the chimpanzy 
to distinguish form, size, quantity, and number, anj 
his capability towards ascertaining likeness and djs. 
similarity, making analysis and synthesis” (p. 579), 
are based on naturalistic and experimental studies of 
an infant chimpanzee between the estimated ages of 
one and a half and four years, conducted from 19)3 
to 1916, and in the present volume on comparable 
studies of the son of the author from birth to foy 
years of age, carried forward from 1925 to 1929. 

Mrs. Kohts is a gifted observer, well informed, sym. 
pathetic, who with fidelity and exceptional insight 
describes and compares in these elaborate reporis 
varied expressions of psychobiological characteristics 
in chimpanzee and man. Fortunately for non-readers 
of the Russian language, among which the reviewer is 
numbered, this book includes a comprehensive and 
extremely interesting summary in English, and in 
addition 120 pages of photo engravings which present 
hundreds of carefully selected photographie records. 
It is chiefly because of these illustrations, which indeed 
convert the volume into an atlas, that this review is 
presented to American biologists. The volume is pri- 
marily a pictorial and verbal account of emotional 
expression in chimpanzee and human infancy, and 
although the illustrations of Mrs. Kohts’s earlier vol- 
ume were superb in quality and of high scientific value, 
the present collection, in the reviewer’s opinion, sur- 
passes them in all respects. They constitute a rich 
mine of informatien: fascinating to those who seek 
entertainment, engrossing to those concerned with 
psychobiological problems. One need not be deterred 
from attempt to use this book by language handicap. 

The work is constituted by three parts: (1) Behavior 
of the infant chimpanzee; (2) behavior of the human 
child; and (3) analysis of behavior of man and ape. 
Among the topies treated descriptively in these several 
parts are: physical characteristics and expressions, 
emotional expressions, instincts (feeding, property, 
nesting, sex, freedom, social, ete.), play, eunning and 
deception, use of tools, imitation, memory and |lan- 
guage. 

The following examples, chosen almost at random, 
will serve to illustrate the nature and quality of the 
author’s comparisons. Anent destructiveness and 
effects of prohibitions the author remarks: “Many 


1‘¢Untersuchungen iiber die Erkenntnisfahigkeiten des 
Schimpansen.’’ Moscow, 1923, pp. 453, with 16 plates. 
(Published in Russian, with a German translation of sum- 


mary.) 
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»mmon traits could again be observed in the destruc- 
‘ve games of both infants. Such forms of activity 
. throwing, tearing and breaking seemed indeed to 
wrovide both subjects with a peculiar form of self- 
wntained pleasure” (p. 536). “The behaviour of both 
Rody [boy] and Joni [ape] seems to give ample 
pport to the truth of the saying: prohibited actions 
ere just those to the performance of which both little 

nes would cling with the greatest steadfastness” (p. 
37), “In performing prohibited actions both Roody 
nd Joni would try as best they could to be cunning. 
hey would often try to trick or deceive the ob- 
ver...” (p. 538). 

In general, the ape was more readily frightened 
han the boy, but he overcame his fears more readily 
nd rapidly (p. 550), and whereas the chimpanzee 
lacked sympathetic feeling for smaller animals, the 
hild was gentle and considerate (p. 551). This con- 
rast appeared despite the fact of like environment 
or both subjects and efforts on the part of the 
sbserver to discourage ill-treatment of animals and to 
oster sympathetic behavior toward them (footnote, 
. 552). 

After a multitude of such interesting comparative 
tatements based upon her prolonged study of these 
vo primates, Mrs. Kohts thus sums up her findings: 
(1) In the functional biological field: the chimpanzee 
otally ignores the possibility of walking erect and of 
reeing his hands for earrying weights. (2) In the 
phere of imitation: the chimpanzee is devoid of imita- 
ion in so far as human sounds are concerned and gen- 
rally fails to extend or improve his imitatory be- 
lavior. (3) In respect of emotional altruistic and 
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social behavior: the chimpanzee fails to understand 
the advantages of friendly and sympathetic inter- 
course with creatures standing on a lower biological 
level than himself. (4) With regard to habit-forming: 
the chimpanzee does not improve in the motor habits 
connected with the use of tools and household imple- 
ments. (5) In the sphere of playful behavior: he does 
not indulge in creative constructional play. It seems 
difficult to predict how far the chimpanzee might go 
by way of acquiring essentially human features, but 
one thing seems certain, and it is, that the chimpanzee 
—this strong, sanguinic, strongly-willed and highly 
active animal—actually fails to possess any inherent 
tendency towards progressing in the above-outlined 
directions, his failing being especially plainly marked 
out in such domains where he is definitely handicapped 
or thwarted by nature” (p. 577). 

Concerning these general comparative statements, 
the reviewer offers the comment that study of many 
chimpanzees ranging in age from infancy to maturity 
in Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology indicates the 
necessity for qualification and supplementation. 
Neither developmental status nor individuality may 
be ignored, and if Mrs. Kohts’s descriptive statements 
and comparisons are accepted as generally true for 
Pan and Homo, serious injustice will be done to the 
facts. The opinion also is offered that the genus Pan 
is placed in a disadvantageous light in this volume, 
because what appears to be an ordinary or typical 
specimen of immature chimpanzee is compared with 
an obviously extraordinary example of mankind! 

Rosert M. YERKES 

YALE LABORATORIES OF PRIMATE BIOLOGY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


HE EASTERN BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


At the annual: spring meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Psychological Association, 
eld at Fordham University on April 11, it was voted 
0 change the name of the New York Branch, American 
’sychological Association, to “The Eastern Branch of 
le American Psychological Association.” 

In 1929 the New York Branch was reorganized and 
ince then has held annual spring meetings at which 
ie ratio of attendance has been larger than that of 
He American Psychological Association at its annual 
heetings. In recent years, the various branch meet- 
ngs of the American Psychological Association have 
een highly successful. Many members of the New 
‘ork Branch have felt increasingly that the time was 
learing when the branch should increase its area. It 
as voted that its territory include the entire Atlantic 





seaboard. This is to be construed that it may draw 
its membership from Florida to Canada, and westward 
to contiguous territory of whatever branch of the 
American Psychological Association may exist or may 
be formed. 

At the business meeting the secretary reported that 
the branch membership numbered 225—the highest in 
its history. Dr. Samuel W. Fernberger, Pennsylvania, 
was unanimously elected honorary president for the 
year 1936-37. Directors elected were: D. H. Fryer, 
New York University, 1936-39; C. J. Warden, Colum- 
bia University, 1936-39; P. M. Symonds, Columbia 
University, 1936-38. The directors announced the 
appointment of the following committees: Program 
Committee—C. W. Bray, Princeton University, chair- 
man; G. W. Hartmann, Pennsylvania State College; 
T. W. Forbes, New York State Psychiatric Institute; 
Nominating Committee—H. Helson, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, chairman; T. M. Abel, Progressive Education 
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Association; I. Lorge, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The invitation of Vassar College to hold the 
annual spring meeting of the branch in April, 1937, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was accepted. 

The program occupied three morning sessions and 
three afternoon sessions. The topics of the sessions 
were: “Sensation and Perception,” “Comparative Psy- 
chology,” “Mental Testing,” “Physiological Psychol- 
ogy,” “Child and Abnormal Psychology,” “Memory 
and Learning.” 

A round-table discussion on “Introspective Tech- 
niques” was held. The chairman, Professor E. S. 
Robinson (Yale University) opened the session with a 
short historical discussion of the various meanings of 
the term “introspection,” and by pointing out that 
quarrels regarding the proper meaning of the term 
had rendered it almost useless. He stated that Profes- 
sor Bentley and others had attempted to substitute a 
new terminology, but that such a word as Bentley’s 
“inspection” had not succeeded in becoming current. 
In opening the floor for discussion the chairman sug- 
gested that so far as possible the meeting be governed 
by a common-sense definition covering any form of 
self-observation. Professors Weld (Cornell Univer- 
sity) and Fernberger (University of Pennsylvania) 
began the discussion by asserting the continued 
importance of self-observation in the psychological 
laboratory. They claimed that, whatever theoretical 
difficulties may have arisen with the definition of intro- 
spection, observation on the part of the subject had 
continued to play an important role in psychological 
experimentation. In connection with these remarks 
the question was raised as to whether expert training 
is a requisite of competent introspection. Those who 
commented on this question seemed to feel that such 
training was necessary in connection with certain intro- 
spective problems. It was pointed out, however, that 
important discoveries regarding the human mind had 
been made by Freud and others through the use of a 
very informal type of subjective observation. Another 
question that grew out of the discussions by Professors 
Weld and Fernberger dealt with the difference between 
human introspective experiments and certain experi- 
ments on the sensory discrimination of animals. There 
was some disagreement as to whether animals in such 
experiments do in fact introspect. Professor Fryer 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THE CARCINOGENIC EFFECT OF A VIRUS 
UPON TARRED SKIN 


SHoPE showed in 1933! that the cutaneous papil- 
lomas common in western cottontail rabbits (Sylvil- 
agus floridinus, Allen) are caused by a virus. The 


1R. E. Shope, Jour. Exp. Med., 58: 607, 1933. 
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(New York University) asked for a discussion of 
possibility of a quantification of introspective repoy, 
particularly as they are elicited in studies of person) 
ity problems. These remarks called out a considera} 
number of comments regarding the usefulness of inp, 
spection in a variety of personality studies, but wig, 
out focussing the issue. 
Dr. Joseph Jastrow presided at the dinner meet; 
President Aloysius J. Hogan, 8.J., of Fordham py 
versity, welcomed the group, and Professor Herbey; 
Langfeld, Princeton University, delivered the honorgy 
president’s address on “The Place of Esthetics in Souig 
Psychology.” The gist of his address follows: 
appears that esthetics has been somewhat neglected ; 
social psychology. The main thesis of the addng 
therefore, was to emphasize the importance of artis 
creation as a unique form of social communicatig 
since man is able to express his personality more oy 
pletely through the medium of art than in any othy 
way. The difference between art and play was 4 
cussed and it was shown that, paradoxical as it migij 
seem, the desire for social communication and approw 
is more fundamental to the former than to the latie 
The artist is always consciously or subconscious} 
desirous of some kind of an audience, while there : 
forms of play in which the individual is self-sufficie 
Some of the methods by which the artist achieves self 
expression through esthetic forms, such as line w 
color, were described. It was pointed out, howeve, 
that pure form in the visual arts is apt to lead to: 
abstract and in consequence ineffectual art. Criticia 
was also directed against the modern tendency to re 
resent the individual’s subjective thought processes: 
the ground that images in themselves ean rarely be 
vehicle for successful communication. The psychology 
eal fallacy of writings such as Gertrude Stein’s w 
also explained. It was shown further, however, tl 
the artist is often compelled to break through the co 
ventional way of perceiving things, as for example! 
regard to the constancy of objects, in order to gi 
a satisfactory representation of the world as it! 
experienced. Finally the lag in regard to taste a 
the necessity for a gradual adaptation toward ind 
trial art forms was discussed. 
Hersert W. Rocers, 
Seeretary-T reasuret 
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growths exhibit the traits which are characteristic 
tumors in general,” but differ from these in the imp? 
tant respect that they are manifestly infectious ! 
origin under natural conditions. Inoculation of 4 


2 Peyton Rous and J. W. Beard, Jour. Exp. Med., 
701, 723, 741, 1934. 
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js into domestic rabbits (Genus, Oryctolagus) re- 
wis in papillomas of notably aggressive behavior, 
hich frequently become cancerous within a few 
Months. The metastasizing, highly malignant carci- 
ymas that develop then are the outcome of changes in 
1. virus-infected epithelium which are conditional 
pon various favoring eireumstances. The precancer- 
us period of papillomatosis can be much shortened 
, stimulative procedures, but it has not been done 
way with entirely by such means, nor has malignancy 
* induced by introducing extracts of the cancers 
nto normal skin. 

The papilloma is formed by multiplication of the 
pidermal cells with which the virus becomes associated 
t the time of inoculation, and it is essentially a com- 
rosite of cell “families,” a fact often evident in its 
spect. Cancer arises more frequently from some of 
ese families than from others within the same 
owth. In order to provide a wide range of cell con- 
itions at the time of the initial cell-virus association, 
also to give opportunity for any individual differ- 
nees in the virus entities to assert themselves, advan- 
age has been taken of the tendency of the virus to 
pealize in hyperplastic epidermis.* The hyperplasia 
yas secured by tarring the ears of rabbits. After 14 
» 3 months of tarring, when tar papillomas had begun 
) appear, a large amount of a Berkefeld filtrate, con- 
aining active virus, was injected into a leg vein. Dur- 
ng the next two weeks—the ineubation period of the 
irus—no significant local changes took place, though 
ome of the growths due to the tarring continued to 
large slowly, and a few others sometimes appeared. 
hen in many of the rabbits the growths underwent 
xtraordinary alterations, becoming within a few days 
iscoid, beefy and infiltrative, while many new and 
imilar ones developed. Soon low mounds or ill-defined 
ellings appeared opposite certain of the tumors, as 
lso elsewhere on the outer side of the ears. The 
“ring was now discontinued, yet the tumors con- 
inued to enlarge; some of the outer swellings uleer- 
ted; the ears beeame greatly thickened, nodular and 
istorted, and their hollows filled with coalescing 
lasses of fungoid tissue. These changes usually oc- 
upied but a few weeks, and rapidly led to death. 
Biopsies disclosed the presence at an early period of 
lumerous, diserete, highly anaplastic carcinomas, 
Which frequently had extended through the lacunae 
n the cartilaginous sheet, causing tke ulcerations on 
he outer side of the ears. Some of the malignant 
owths developed on the basis of pre-existing tar 
papillomas but others where none had been visible. 
nan instanee of the latter sort anaplastic cancers 3 
im and 4 mm aeross developed within 22 days after 


*Ibid., 62: 523, 1935. 
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the virus inoculation. Only where the skin had been 
tarred did tumors appear. 

Most of the nodular or fungous thickening of the 
ears proved due to growths expressive of the various 
stages in the transformation of virus-induced papil- 
lomas to anaplastic, squamous-cell carcinomas.* One 
could discern, crowded and intermingled in the masses 
of actively proliferating tissue, benign papillomas, 
others that were cystic or complicated in pattern and 
of dubious import, yet others that were frankly in- 
vasive and destructive, and carcinomas of all degrees 
of malignancy. Sections taken early have shown that 
some of the latter were anaplastic from the beginning. 

Many of the benign papillomas could be identified 
by their slaty hue as due to the action of the virus. 
Save when they were heavily pigmented, as in these 
cases, they could not be told from papillomas due to 
tarring. Indeed all the growths which developed after 
the virus injection were found to have their counter- 
part amongst the tumors which develop in rabbits that 
have been tarred for long periods. Yet the tar tumors 
can searecely be caused by the virus now under consid- 
eration, or another antigenically related to it, for the 
blood serum of rabbits carrying tar papillomas does 
not neutralize the virus in vitro, whereas that from 
animals with virus-induced papillomas usually pos- 
sesses this power. 

In supplementary tests rabbits that had been tarred 
for many months, with many large and small papil- 
lomas in consequence, were injected with the virus in- 
travenously. Again events took the course described. 
A curious feature was the development of numerous 
tumors from the hyperplastic epithelial layer covering 
large, rounded, fleshy, tar papillomas that consisted 
for the rest of connective tissue. These soon became 
studded with growing bosses, and were replaced as 
the new tumors invaded their substance. 

The literature on the effects of tarring the ears of 
rabbits yields no examples of fulminant earcinosis such 
as are here reported, nor have any been observed in 
the numerous control animals of the present work. 

Peyton Rous 


JOHN G. Kipp 
THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 


MEDICAL RESEARCH, New York, N. Y. 


ISOLATION OF CRYSTALLINE PEPSIN- 
OGEN FROM SWINE GASTRIC MUCO- 
SAE AND ITS AUTOCATALYTIC 
CONVERSION INTO PEPSIN 

LANGLEY in 1882? observed that slightly alkaline 
extracts of swine gastric mucosae contained a material 
which was not pepsin but which could be converted 
into pepsin upon acidification of the extract. 


1J. N. Langley, Jour. Physiol., 3: 246, 1882. 
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This material (pepsinogen or propepsin), which can 
be converted into pepsin, has been isolated in erystal- 
line form. It is a colorless protein crystallizing in 
very fine needles from slightly more than 0.4 saturated 
ammonium sulfate solution at pH 5.2-5.6. Starting 
with five independent lots of swine gastric mucosae, 
crystals have been obtained in each instance, and in 
one ease recrystallization was fractionally repeated 
three times. The optical rotation and specific proteo- 
lytie activity? were the same for all crystalline prepa- 
rations. 

Pepsinogen does not clot milk at pH 5.0 nor liquefy 
gelatin at pH 4.7, although pepsin has marked activ- 
ity under these conditions. 

Pepsin prepared by the acidification of pepsinogen 
has been erystallized twice and its crystalline form is 
indistinguishable by inspection from pepsin erystal- 
lized from commercial pepsin by the method of North- 
rop.2. The optical rotation and specific proteolytic 
activity? are nearly the same for the two pepsin 
preparations. 


The conversion of pepsinogen into pepsin at pH areas identical with those in which great numbers 


4.6 is an autocatalytic reaction similar to the previ- 
ously described autocatalytic conversion of trypsino- 
gen into trypsin.* Since the conversion is caused by 
the active enzyme and since no linkage but peptide 
linkages are known to be split by pepsin, it seems 
probable that the change involves the rupture of a 
peptide linkage, although little if any non-protein 
nitrogen is liberated during the conversion. 

The procedure used in crystallizing pepsinogen may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) Minced swine fundus mucosae extracted with 
0.45 saturated ammonium sulfate in M/10 sodium bi- 
carbonate; filtered after the addition of 10 per cent. 
Filter Cel and 5 per cent. Hyflow Super Cel.5 

(2) Pepsinogen precipitated from 0.7 saturated 
ammonium sulfate. 

(3) Pepsinogen adsorbed from solution at pH 6.0 
by cupric hydroxide suspension and eluted in M/10 
pH 6.8 phosphate. 

(4) Treatment with cupric hydroxide repeated. 

(5) Soluble carbohydrate remaining removed by 
treatment with Filter Cel at pH 7.0. 

(6) Pepsinogen crystallized in fine needles over 
night at 10° C., 0.4-0.45 saturated ammonium sulfate 
and pH 5.2-5.6 (orange red to methyl red). 

Roger M. HeErriorr 
JoHN H. NorrHrop 
THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 
FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


2 By ‘‘specifie proteolytic activity’’ is meant the activ- 


ity per milligram of protein nitrogen. The activities were 
determined by the hemoglobin method. 
3 J. H. Northrop, Jour. Gen. Physiol., 13: 739, 1930. 
4M. Kunitz and J. H. Northrop, Science, 80: 505, 1934. “ 
5 Johns-Manville products. 
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SELENIUM AND DUCK SICKNEss 


SELENIUM in varying concentrations has },, 
known to exist for some time in certain marging| ,, 
submarginal areas. It has been found not only iy 
soil of these areas but also in the vegetation in Vary 
ing quantities from mere traces to high concep; 
tions. Occurring in grains and grasses in some |ye} 
ties, it has been believed to be a source of chronic ang 
acute disease (formerly known as “alkali disease” 
among live stock. 

Because of the marked similarity of the effects 
toxic grains known to contain selenium on experine, 
tal animals, as studied by Franke and colleagug: 
and others,’ which show symptoms very closely relate 
to those of duck sickness, it is possible to consid 
selenium as a cause of duck sickness. In general, th 
range of duck sickness has been confined to region 
of alkaline waters of western United States aj 
Canada which are characterized by marshes, mud-fy 
areas and overflowed lands.* Greatest concentratioy 
of selenium have occurred during dry years and y 


migratory waterfowl have perished. 

Although the evidence for botulinum poisoning a 
the causative factor* is considered valid, it seen 
desirable in the light of recent work to thoroughly 
investigate the possibility of another cause, namely, 
selenium and salts of related metals. Experiments 
which tame and decoy ducks were used show thi 
sodium selenite added to drinking water in concentr 
tions of 50 p.p.m. and above, produce lethal result 
in about ten to twelve hours, depending upon tl 
amount of water consumed. When 20 p.p.m. sodiu 
selenite were added, death usually followed witha 
fifteen to twenty-four hours. Delayed and less sever 
symptoms resulted when lower concentrations of tlt 
toxic element were added to the water. 

It is noteworthy that a definite parallelism my 
exist between selenium poisoning and the syndrout 
of duck sickness. A difficulty in respiration was in 
noticed. This was followed by weakness in the les 
as a state of unbalance became apparent. The bits 
showed difficulty in holding their wings in positia 
and, while resting, would support their heads al 
necks over their backs with bills resting on thet 
breasts. Watery discharges flowed from the eyes a! 
nostrils and in some cases formed encrustations whid 
partly closed the external openings. A characteristit 
green, fluid diarrhea was present in all cases. Sth 
normal body temperatures (100 degrees F.), follovel 
by rapid drop as low as 96 degrees F. just befor 


1H. G. Byers and H. G. Knight, Ind. and Eng. Chet 
27: 902, 1935. 

2U. 8. D. A., Cireular 320, August, 1934. 

$0. A. Beath, J. H. Draize, H. F. Eppson, ©. 8. Gilbet 
and O. C. McCreary, Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 23: % 
1934. 

4U. 8. D. A. Bull. 411, May, 1934. 
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death, accompanied the sickness. The last stage was 
characterized by complete prostration, in which the 
neck and head were stretched out flat on the floor of 
the cage. Post-mortem examinations revealed slight 
congestion of blood vessels of the small intestine and 
in some eases an indication of a hemorrhagic condi- 
tion of the cerebellum. 

These experiments show that low concentrations of 


OPTICAL DESIGNS FOR OBSERVING 
OBJECTS IN CENTRIFUGAL 
FIELDS OF FORCE 


Harvey? has described an optical design of a micro- 
scope centrifuge employed in investigating the effects 
of high centrifugal forces on small organisms. The 
general design, which makes use of two mirrors 
mounted on the rotor, is applicable to the study of 
# other materials under like conditions. When it is 
desirable to view the effects from a direction parallel 
to the axis of rotation and when in addition it is 
necessary to observe elements of the object more 
widely separated in that direction than at right angles 
thereto, the Harvey arrangement is ideal. 

Another simpler design employing only one mirror 
has been found to give greatly improved optical defi- 
nition when these elements are least widely separated 
in a direction parallel to the axis. In Fig. la, for 
example, the disk-shaped object O has a diameter 
large in comparison with its thickness along AB, 
parallel to the axis of rotation RP. B is a small plane 
mirror mounted on the rotor. (The same applies to 
the other figures.) Light from a straight filament 
lamp is focused upon O so that the image of the fila- 
ment lies along CD and consequently transverse to the 
direction of the motion of the object thus illuminated. 
As O then revolves about RP, it becomes visible to 
the naked eye or in a microscope only as it passes 
through the indicated position. Consequently, as 
viewed from E the virtual image O’ will appear sta- 
tionary and under apparently continuous illumination 
when the speed is high enough to prevent flicker. As 
the light beam passing through O is made wider, the 
optical definition becomes poorer. Further considera- 
tion will show that “perfect” definition is obtained 
bf only for points along the line CD in the design de- 
of scribed, and only for one point at a time along the 
™ line AB in the Harvey design. The reason is that, 















he 1J. Frank Harvey, Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
214: 1, 1939, 
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selenium produce poisoning in ducks in which the 
syndrome is identical with that produced by Clos- 
tridium botulinum type C.* This would indicate that 
selenium may be a contributing factor in duck sick- 
ness. Further experimental work is in progress and 
a more detailed paper will appear at a later date. 
ArtHuur C. Twomey 


Saran J. TWOMEY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND LABORATORY METHODS 


in the respective designs, these two lines are the only 
ones whose virtual images in the field of view lie coin- 
cident with the axis of rotation. 

Fig. 1b illustrates another method that may be used 
to observe in a radial direction the real image of the 
filament being vertical here. Furthermore, it will be 
noticed that B can be placed at any position along 
RP as long as it is so tilted that the image O’ will lie 
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somewhere along RP. Fig. le shows an arrangement 
for viewing the object obliquely. In fact, the mirror 
may be placed anywhere in the plane perpendicular 
to the plane of the figure intersecting it in EF. In 
general, there are an infinite number of possible posi- 
tions for the mirror, the only necessary condition 
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being that the virtual image of the object shall lie at 
the axis of rotation. 

The arrangements shown in Figs. la and 1b have 
been used with good success in simple air-driven micro- 


scope centrifuges.” 
E. G. PICKELS * 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A PIEZOELECTRIC ULTRAMICROMETER 


THE ultramicrometer is an instrument for the mea- 
surement of linear displacements smaller than those 
accessible by the methods of optical interferometry, 
which are limited by the wave-length of light. Whid- 
dington,? using two oscillating electrical circuits tuned 
so as to produce an audible beat-tone, was able to 
extend the sensitivity of measurement to a value some- 
what smaller than 10-° em. This was accomplished 
by the measurement of the variation of beat-tone 
between the two circuits, this variation being a measure 
of the change of frequency produced in one of them 
by the change of capacity of its condenser caused by 
alteration of distance between condenser plates. An- 
other method consists in exciting a resonant cireuit 
by an oscillator at such a frequency that the response 
of the resonant circuit is most sensitive to a variation 
of exciting frequency; the amplitude of current in 
the resonant circuit will then register a change caused 
by a shift in frequency, as that produced by a change 
in distance apart of the plates of a condenser in the 
exciting circuit. This method, with especially designed 
eireuits, has been developed at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories for the measurement of displacement of 
microphone contacts,” the sensitivity being such that a 
displacement of a condenser plate by 10-§ em could 
produce a galvanometer deflection of one inch. 

A piezoelectric quartz plate provided with suitable 
electrodes is the equivalent of a resonant electrical 
circuit, and the properties of such plates have been 
studied extensively by W. G. Cady® and by D. W. 
Dye.* When the plate electrodes are connected to 
the terminals of the condenser in a simple resonant 
circuit which is being excited by an external source of 
variable frequency, the response curve (e.g., effective 
eurrent plotted against frequency) of the cireuit is 
modified by a deep cleft or crevasse at the natural fre- 
quency of the quartz plate. This crevasse is extraordi- 
narily narrow and its sides are so steep that if the 
operating frequency of the exciting circuit be set so 
as to correspond to a point of the steepest slope, a 


2 Beams and Pickels, Rev. Sci. Inst., 6: 299, 1935. 

1R. Whiddington, Phil. Mag., 40: 634-639, 1920. 

2J. R. Haynes, Bell Laboratories Record, 13: 337-342, 
1935. 

3 W. G. Cady, Proc. I. R. E., 10: 83-114, 1922. 

4D. W. Dye, Proc. Phys. Soc. Lond., 28: 399-458, 1926. 
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small change of the exciting frequency will cause , 
correspondingly large change in the oscillatory currey; 
in the resonant cireuit connected with the quartz, ap, 
a thermogalvanometer in this cireuit will register , 
corresponding change of reading. In general, Changes 
of frequency much too small to be detected by sy) 
methods will cause a measurable change in the g,). 
vanometer reading. 

Using a quartz plate of 600 KC resonant frequency, 
a frequency change of one sixtieth of a cycle per se. 
ond may be detected, corresponding to a frequency 
change of about three parts in one hundred million 
Such a change in frequency may be caused by a minute 
change in the distance between the plates of a cop. 
denser in the exciting cireuit. The practical limits tp 
which measurements may be pushed depend upon the 
stability of frequency of the exciting cireuit and upo 
the freedom from minute mechanical disturbances of 
the small condenser, the displacement of one plate of 
which is to be measured. To test the method a ni- 
crometer condenser has been constructed so that each 
plate is attached to a separate support clamped to g 
heavy steel rod. Adjustments are provided for making 
the plates parallel and for making relatively large 
variations of plate distance by means of a micrometer 
serew. Additional known micro-variations of plate 
distance are made by applying small known bending 
forces to the steel rod. A variable condenser in paral- 
lel is provided so as to operate the micrometer con- 
denser at any desired plate distance and thus to secure 
a wide range of sensitivities. In the experiments 
which have so far been carried out displacements of 
10-* cm have been measured to a few per cent., though 
no special precautions have been taken against me 
chanical disturbances. By taking such precautions it 
is expected that displacements of 10-1° em may le 
measured. The attainment of a sensitivity of this 
order should open a new avenue of approach to a 


number of important problems. 
J.C. Hupparb 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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